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THE RISE OF [RON MANUFACTURE 
IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA' 


ARTHUR CECIL BINING 


HE ORIGIN of the great iron and steel industry that now centers 

in western Pennsylvania can be traced to the period when the 

Monongahela country was a part of the frontier; for it was 
not long after the vanguard of pioneers had pushed into this region that 
iron manufacture began. Before the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion relatively few settlers ventured west of the mountains. This was 
partly due to Great Britain’s policy of attempting to restrict settlement to 
the fringe of territory along the Atlantic coast. Migration was also re- 
tarded because of the large tracts of unoccupied lands that still remained 
just east of the mountains. During the struggle with England and even 
earlier, stories of green valleys, clear streams, and abundant game, told 
by explorers and traders, lured a few of the sturdy sons of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia to the Alleghenies, even as far as the beautiful Ohio River. 
Here some of them settled, building stockades as a means of protection 
against the untamed Indian and clearing green woodlands in order to 
plant fields of golden grain. After independence had been wrested from 


1 Copyright, 1933, by Arthur Cecil Bining. Dr. Bining is an instructor in history in the 
University of Pennsylvania. His monograph on British Regulation of the Colonial Iron In- 
dustry has recently been published by the University of Pennsylvania Press and he has in 
preparation a work on “Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century.” Ed. 
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the mother country, emigrants in increasing numbers sought the newly- 
opened West, and the Monongahela region became one of the great high- 
ways over which thousands and thousands of stalwart pioneers passed on 
their arduous and difficult trek westward—pioneers who looked forward 
to making homes for themselves in the fertile wilderness, staking their 
strength, courage, and ambitions against isolation, privation, and hardship. 

Many factors played a part in bringing settlers to the western country 
after 1783. The removal of British restrictions, the five years of dismal 
business depression following the treaty of peace, the failure of crops in 
Virginia, the encouragement given by crafty land speculators, the land 
hunger of veterans of Washington’s armies, the passage of the Northwest 
Ordinance, Anthony Wayne’s brilliant victory over the Indians at Fallen 
Timbers, and important changes in the land laws, all encouraged eager 
home-seekers and discontented citizens from the East to migrate west- 
ward. Before the close of the eighteenth century thousands had traveled 
over the mountains to the Monongahela River and from there on boat 
and raft to the Ohio River. Many, on reaching western Pennsylvania, 
went no farther but took up land adjacent to the waterways of the region, 
while others traveled on in their search for economic security. 

Even on the quiet frontier, far away from the rankling cries of civiliza- 
tion, iron was required for many uses. Horses had to be shod and wagon 
tires often needed repairs; nails, hinges, and bolts were essential for 
buildings; and strong axes were necessary for clearing the dense forests. 
Among the earliest pioneers were a few blacksmiths, who took with them 
on their journey westward small quantities of hammered bar iron from 
eastern forges, which they shaped to meet frontier needs. From the earli- 
est days of settlement bar iron was sent to the frontier. As might be ex- 
pected, however, there was always a scarcity of iron in all forms, and 
hastily built cabins and houses were often put together with wooden pins 
and pegs. Many stories have been told of the burning of deserted struc- 
tures for the purpose of procuring the iron nails they contained. Even the 
temporarily abandoned Fort McIntosh was almost entirely destroyed by 
westward migrators, who drew its nails and secured from it other ma- 
terial to aid them in building homes.? 


2 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 10: 406 (Philadelphia, 1854). 
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Because of the great need for iron in the new country, it was not long 
before enterprising men seized the opportunity to engage in iron manu- 
facture, and ironworks of different kinds arose amidst the shadows of 
deep green forest glades, where Indians still lingered. The flames from 
the stacks of blast furnaces, forced upward by the rhythmic blast, which 
at night cast a glare on the sky like a brilliant display of northern lights, 
the scintillating sparks scattered in the forges by giant hammers striking 
the red-hot iron bars, the ringing sound of the anvils of many blacksmith 
shops where iron was shaped into needed articles, and the splashing of 
water over large water wheels, which furnished the only power for these 
early manufacturing plants, soon gave many parts of the agricultural 
frontier a glowing tinge of industrial activity. 

It was natural that the Fayette County region should take the lead in 
establishing iron manufacture in western Pennsylvania because it was 
along the populcus line of travel westward and possessed all the natural 
advantages necessary for the production and manufacture of iron. Rich 
ores were found outcropping on the surface of the earth in many places, 
vast primeval forests furnished the material for the charcoal fuel needed 
in furnace and forge, beds of limestone laid down in past ages were avail- 
able for fluxing the ores, and water power was abundant. A list of the 
first works built in this section of the frontier clearly illustrates the rapidity 
with which iron manufacture took hold. Among the pioneer ironworks 
established during the last decade of the eighteenth century in this region 
were the Alliance (Jacob’s Creek) Iron Works, Fairfield Furnace and 
Forge, Hayden’s Bloomery, Laurel Furnace, Little Falls Bloomery, 
Mary Ann (later Fairview) Furnace, Mount Vernon Furnace and 
Forge, Pears’ Bloomery and Slitting Mill, Pine Grove Forge, Redstone 
Furnace, Springhill Furnace and Sylvan (Oliphant’s) Forge, Union 
Furnace and Forge, and Youghiogheny (Lamb’s) Forge.? In three 
other sections of western Pennsylvania ironworks were built before 1800: 


the ill-fated Greene Furnace in Greene County, Westmoreland Furnace 


3 Fayette County Archives, Road Docket 1, p. §1, 67, 68, 72, 89, 93, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
120, 121, 143, 145, 158, 170, 174, 182, 201; Deed Book A, p. 392; Deed Book B, p. 39, 
319; Deed Book C 2, p. 758-760, 896-898; Deed Book C 3, p. 1076-1079, 1202; Town- 
ship Property Rolls, 1796-1800. 
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and Forge in the thickly wooded Ligonier Valley,‘ and the short-lived 
furnace of George Anshutz at Shadyside, Pittsburgh. Thus before the 
dawn of the nineteenth century—a century that was to bring so many 
industrial changes—iron manufacture had been well planted and had 
taken root in western Pennsylvania. 

Most of the ironworks of this early period were organized on planta- 
tions, as were those in the Juniata Valley, in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and in other parts of the United States.’ The home of the ironmaster, 
the chinked, daubed, and whitewashed cabins of the workers, the store 
where all the necessities and the few luxuries of the period could be ob- 
tained, the woodlands, the farmlands, the ironworks, the gristmill, the 
sawmill, and the blacksmith shop made up an almost self-sufficing com- 
munity. This form of industrial organization—a combination of agricul- 
ture and industry—continued in many places throughout the period, es- 
pecially in the production of pig iron, castings, and bar iron. A few such 
communities could be found at the close of the nineteenth century but, as 
a result of the vicissitudes of iron production, the many changes in tech- 
nological processes, and the development of large-scale production and 
consolidation after the Civil War, most of them had disappeared, and to- 
day all are merely memories of an almost forgotten age. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century were fraught with dan- 
gers, perplexities, and difficulties for the industrial pioneers of western 
Pennsylvania. It was difficult to entice skilled workers from the more set- 
tled East, and therefore there was a continual shortage of skilled labor. 
Capital was always scarce and adequate banking facilities did not exist. 
The ironmasters, many of whom lacked experience, were beset with met- 
allurgical problems in an age of experimentation, when chemical analy- 
ses of iron were unknown in this country and metallography was un- 
dreamed of. Many problems connected with transportation arose, which 
required complete solving if profits were to be made. Although a few 
tragic financial failures occurred, the industry as a whole expanded, and 


4 Greene County Archives, Deed Book 1, p. 748-750; Deed Book 2, p. 70; Westmore- 
land County Archives, Deed Book 2, p. §§; Deed Book 3, p. §4, 170; Deed Book 4, p. 
1753 Deed Book 5, p- 53- 


5 Arthur C. Bining, “The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania 


Magazine of History and Biography, §7: 117-137 (April, 1933); Arthur C. Bining, British 
Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry, 19 (Philadelphia, 1933). 
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by 1810 there were eighteen blast furnaces in western Pennsylvania, 
eleven of which were in Fayette County. In the section of the state 
west of the mountains there were also eleven refinery forges, five plating 
forges or tilt hammers, four foundries, three slitting mills, one steel fur- 
nace, one bloomery, thirty-two naileries and five hundred and thirty-five 
blacksmith shops.° 

While the production of pig iron and bar iron made great headway in 
western Pennsylvania during the first generation of settlement, Pitts- 
burgh, the key to the West, produced none, chiefly because the carbonate 
ores of the vicinity were embedded too deeply in the earth to be available. 
But Pittsburgh, because of her favored position at the junction of the 
three rivers, the Monongahela, the Allegheny, and the Ohio, became the 
shipping point, not only for merchandise and produce, but also for some 
of the iron and iron manufactures of this part of the country, which, 
from the earliest days of production, found a market down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi even as far as New Orleans.”? The “commercial empo- 
rium,” as many travelers and visitors called Pittsburgh, was also slowly 
becoming a manufacturing center, not only on account of its geo- 
graphical position, but also because of easily accessible quantities of coal 
secured from many mines in the immediate vicinity.* 

Pittsburgh passed her first milestone along the highway of manufac- 
tures when Joseph McClurg in 1805 established the first air furnace or 
foundry, the forerunner of the modern cupola.’ Others followed. The 
importance of such foundries where castings of all kinds were made from 
pig iron should not be minimized. Although at first only hollow wares 
such as pots, pans, kettles, stoves, grates, andirons, plow iron, and mill iron 
were cast, with the advent of the machine age, such works soon became 
important in casting the various parts of machinery. A second milestone 
was passed when Mahlon Rogers established a factory for the manufac- 
ture of steam engines in 1808; for in the years that followed steam was 
substituted for water power in the developing factories and even in grist 

6 American State Papers, Finance, 2:749, 750 (Washington, 1832). 

7 Francois A. Michaux, Travels to the West of the Allegheny Mountains, 158 (Reuben 
G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 3—Cleveland, 1904). 

8 David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 1816, §3 (Au- 
burn, N. Y., 1819). 

9 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), February 12, June 11, 1806. 
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mills.*° With the increasing use of steam power this branch of iron manu- 
facture expanded rapidly and became exceedingly important. Within a 
few years plants were built that furnished steam engines designed on the 
plans of Oliver Evans and Robert Fulton, as well as those of the English 
company of Boulton and Watt.'' The manufacture of nails also goes back 
to the early days of Pittsburgh’s history. Before the end of the eighteenth 
century cut and forged nails were made. The opening of Christopher 
Cowan’s slitting mill in 1812, where slit iron for making nails was pro- 
duced in large quantities, gave an impetus to the manufacture of those 
much-needed articles. Under the same roof and operated by the much- 
admired seventy-horse-power steam engine was a tilt hammer or plating 
mill where sheet iron was hammered out into many different sizes and 
gauges.'* Within the limits of the borough at the same time were many 
smitheries where bar iron was fashioned into articles of various kinds by 
artisans who took great pride in their workmanship.'? Out of these 
humble beginnings the future “Steel City” arose. 

During the years when the foundations of industry were being firmly 
laid in western Pennsylvania there was little competition from the East 
or from foreign countries. The mountain barrier and the high cost of 
transportation prevented much rivalry in this respect, although foreign 
manufactures could be obtained west of the mountains from the earliest 
days of settlement.'* The foreign articles available were needed during 
this early period and competition was not felt. The Napoleonic wars tem- 
porarily eliminated much English competition in the American market, 
although iron wares, sheet iron, and especially nails were exported from 
England to the United States until the period of the embargo, and even 

10 Manufactures in the United Smtes, 2: 239 (22 Congress, 1 ion, House Executive 
Documents, no. 308—serial 223); Zadok Cramer, The Navigator: Containing Directions 
for Navigating the Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Mississitpi Rivers, 37 (seventh edi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, 1811). 

11 Cramer, Navigator, 60 (eighth edition, Pittsburgh, 1814). 

12 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 2, May 11, 1799; Cramer, Navigator, 58 (eighth edi- 
tion). 

13 Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack, §2, 53 (Pittsburgh, 1812). 

14 Michaux, Travels, 203; Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 


229 (Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 4—Cleveland, 1904); Cramer, 


Navigator, 72 (seventh edition). 
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during the embargo such materials were smuggled in by way of Canada. 
The War of 1812 had the effect of excluding British goods, and during 
the period of the war much capital that had been obtained in commercial 
pursuits was invested in American manufactures of many kinds, and iron 
manufacture in western Pennsylvania and in other parts of the country 
flourished. 

The Treaty of Ghent brought the War of 1812 to a close, but peace 
ushered in a crisis; for it left Great Britain free to reconquer her former 
markets and to stifle the industries that had made great progress from 
the beginning of the century. The only salvation to most industrialists was 
a continuance of the double duties imposed during the emergency of war 
on imported articles. For the first time the ironmasters and manufacturers 
of western Pennsylvania displayed a vital interest in questions relating to 
the tariff.'® All sections of the country united in supporting the tariff 
measure of 1816, which was intended to protect industry. The law, 
however, proved to be a disappointment to the ironmasters as well as to 
many other interests. The new tariff imposed a duty of one dollar and 
fifty cents a hundredweight on rolled bar iron, which was not yet pro- 
duced in this country. This section of the law had the two-fold purpose 
of protecting American hammered bar iron against English rolled bar 
iron and of encouraging a native rolling-mill industry. The duty im- 
posed on hammered bar iron was only forty-five cents a hundredweight 
despite strong protests from forgemasters who desired greater protection 
against Russian and Swedish hammered bars. Although at this time there 
was little competition between American and foreign pig iron, relatively 
high duties were placed on foreign importations of that commodity."® 

Ironmasters and iron manufacturers all over Pennsylvania, especially 
in Pittsburgh, were dissatisfied with the tariff of 1816 and petitioned 
Congress for additional protection, while a committee of the state Senate 
reported that “‘in all parts of the country our manufactures are rapidly 
declining and sinking under a foreign combination and forced importa- 
tion, and the unwillingness of the government to protect and uphold 

15 Pittsburgh Mercury, October 21, 1815; Niles? Weekly Register, 12:130 (April 26, 


1817). 
16 United States, Statutes at Large, 3: 310-314. 
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them.” Through the efforts of the Pennsylvania delegation under the 
leadership of John Sergeant of Philadelphia an act was passed that in- 
creased the duties on hammered bar iron, pig iron, castings, and iron 
manufactures of various kinds.*? The western section was little affected 
by foreign competition in regard to pig iron and bar iron, but foreign iron 
wares and manufactured articles now flooded all parts of the country. 

While the nation was struggling with the problem of the influx of for- 
eign manufactures the financial crisis of 1818-21 descended like an 
unrestrained flood, the direct result of a faulty banking structure and an 
inflated currency. Western Pennsylvania suffered greatly. Mills and fac- 
tories were closed or worked on a part-time basis only. Manufactures in 
Pittsburgh fell off from a total of $2,617,833 in 1815 to about $832,000 
in 1819."* Since large quantities of foreign merchandise and manufac- 
tures continued to reach the West over the mountains from the Atlantic 
seaports and by way of the rivers from New Orleans, many believed that 
their troubles were caused, not by the difficulties attending the depression, 
but by the inadequacy of the tariff. 

The financial crisis greatly aided the protectionist movement in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. It even brought into line the apathetic farmers, for 
they had come to realize that their interests were bound up with the pros- 
perity of industry, and they went so far as to petition Congress for more 
adequate protection to domestic industry."? From this time on many pro- 
tectionists from western Pennsylvania were sent to Congress. During 
the height of the panic Henry Baldwin of Pittsburgh led the Pennsylvania 
delegation in the fight for higher duties. He insisted on further protection 
on the “national principle, that we ought to feed, clothe, and be able to 
defend ourselves.”*° All maneuvers for an increase in tariff duties at this 


time failed, and the eternal question was shelved for the time being. 

17 Mathew Carey, The New Olive Branch, 96 (Philadelphia, 1820); Pennsylvania, Sen- 
ate Journal, 1816-17, p. 255; Annals of Congress, 15 Congress, 1 session, 2: 1726, 1740; 
Statutes at Large, 3: 460. 

18 Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America, 45 (second edition, Philadelphia, 
1819); Estwick Evans, A Pedestrious Tour of Four Thousand Miles through the Western 
States and Territories, 248 (Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 8—Cleve- 
land, 1904); American State Papers, Finance, 3:641, 642 (Washington, 1834); Pittsburgh 
Gazette, January 11, 1820. 

'9 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 8, 15, 1820. 


20 Annals of Congress, 16 Congress, 1 session, 2: 1923. 
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The tariff act of 1824 made a few changes in the iron schedule in the 
direction of increases, and by the time it went into effect the long-looked- 
for prosperity began to return, especially in the vicinity of Pittsburgh.*" 
The old mills and factories were busy again and many new ones were be- 
ing built throughout the country. An era of prosperity and plenty was 
gathering momentum, which was to end once again in stark disaster after 
a long period of speculation and inflation had run its course. Meanwhile 
industry flourished. The tariff act of 1828 was the result of the agitation 
of the woolen interests for additional protection and the efforts of Jack- 
sonian politicians to further the interest of their candidate. Jackson’s men 
had not intended the obnoxious tariff to pass but had expected to use its 
defeat to great advantage in the coming election in scoring their enemies 
for the loss of a protective measure and thus to insure the aid of indus- 
trialists in carrying the Indian fighter and hero of the belated battle of 
New Orleans to victory. To the surprise of all, the bill that the erratic 
Virginian, John Randolph, stated “referred to manufactures of no sort 
or kind, except to the manufacture of a President of the United States,” 
obtained a sufficient number of votes and was spread on the statute books 
amid a storm of opposition, especially in the South. Under this “Tariff of 
Abominations” the duties on many types of iron and iron manufactures 
were increased, and the protectionists celebrated an outstanding victory.”* 

During the period of prosperity that followed recovery after the dark 
days of the panic of 1819 many new ironworks were built. By 1830 as 
many as thirty-four new furnaces were constructed in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the amount of iron rolled in Pittsburgh increased greatly.”3 
This period marked the beginning of the iron industry in the Allegheny 
and Shenango valleys, where furnaces were established to compete with 
the works of the Juniata Valley in furnishing Pittsburgh with iron. With 
the development of steamboat transportation and the demand for steam 
engines and machinery of all kinds the western metropolis, which by this 
time had earned its title of the “Birmingham of America,” required in- 


creasing quantities of iron for its manufactures, and works from several 


21 Democratic Press (Philadelphia), January 7, March 22, 1825; Hunt?s Merchants? 
Magazine and Commercial Review, 6: 514 (June, 1842). 
22 Statutes at Large, 4: 270-275. 


23 Congressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, 473. 
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regions, even the new works of Tennessee, now filled that demand.** 
Expansion was so rapid during these years in all parts of the country, es- 
pecially in the pig iron and bar iron trade, that it brought about domestic 
competition and much lower prices, although prosperity continued. 

The dark clouds of South Carolina’s threat to nullify the taritf of 1828 
because the law was hostile to the interests of that state and other south- 
ern states broke in full fury in 1832. The dropping of the “‘abominations” 
and the slight reductions in the tariff law passed in this year did not sat- 
isfy the southerners. The tariff issue, which was fraught with peril for 
the Union, was clearly drawn and was of supreme importance to the iron 
interests at a time when the prices of iron were declining and importa- 
tions of foreign iron were increasing. Such imports, however, did not 
hurt the iron manufacturers of western Pennsylvania except in small 
manufactures such as hinges, locks, and nails.*5 While the warfare was 
at its height in 1833, Henry Clay, master of the art of compromise, laid 
before the struggling groups a bill to reduce the tariff to the level fixed 
in 1816, the proposed reduction to be made in easy stages over a period 
of ten years. The staunch southerner, Calhoun, had helped to work out 
the bill. Congress at the same time passed the force act giving the presi- 
dent powers that might be needed in enforcing the tariff laws in South 
Carolina. But the planters of that state accepted Clay’s compromise tariff, 
satisfied their honor by nullifying Jackson’s force bill, and claimed com- 
plete victory. On the other hand, Jackson boasted that the victory was 
his and pointed with pride to his achievement in keeping South Carolina 
within the Union and in having that state accept the new tariff law. 
Protected industries, he stated, would have plenty of time to adjust them- 
selves to changed conditions. The protectionists believed that too high a 
price had been paid for domestic peace; one editor declared that the 
American system had been abandoned and that the country was on the 
verge of ruin. Other protectionists believed that new laws granting pro- 
tection to industry would be adopted before 1842, when, under the act 
of 1833, no rates could be above twenty per cent ad valorem.*® 

24 Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 2:239; 4:128; $:31; 8:59 (October 25, 1828; 
August 22, 1829; January 9, 1830; July 23, 1831). 


25 Manufactures in the United States, 2: 248-251. 


26 Miners’ Journal (Pottsville), March 2, 9, 1833; Statutes at Large, 4: 629-621. 
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The iron industry did readjust itself to the changed conditions brought 
about by the new tariff, and agitation was stilled in Pennsylvania until 
the midst of the financial crisis of 1837-42. During the period of great 
activity, economic development, and increasing inflation preceding the 
economic catastrophe, there was general prosperity, and fair prices pre- 
vailed. The increasing importations of foreign iron, especially for the rail- 
roads, were to a great extent overlooked in the expanding market for 
iron. The tariff issue for the time being passed out of national politics, 
and President Jackson and the bank issue took the center of the stage. 

Few new processes had been introduced into American iron manufac- 
ture down to this time. Cold-blast charcoal iron similar to that made by 
the early Puritans in Massachusetts was the only kind of pig iron pro- 
duced, and the only improvement made at the blast furnaces was the in- 


troduction of blowing cylinders or “tubs,” 


an English invention, which 
from the latter part of the eighteenth century gradually displaced the old 
bellows in providing the blast. Bloomeries, little improved from their 
medieval European models, where iron was made directly from the ores, 
still flourished. Refinery forges, where pig iron was heated to a semi-mol- 
ten mass and beaten under ponderous hammers, produced bar iron need- 
ed for innumerable purposes. Slitting mills, which produced slit iron 
needed for making nails; plating mills, where sheet iron was hammered 
out under tilt hammers; and small steel furnaces for making blister steel 
were still the ironworks of the period. 

The first revolutionary change in iron manufacture in the United 
States was the adoption of the English invention of Henry Cort of pud- 
dling furnace and rolling mill. The process, which had been rapidly 
adopted by English ironmasters following its invention in 1784, substi- 
tuted the reverberatory puddling furnace for the hearth of the forge and 
grooved rolls for the forge hammer. The new method made possible 
greater lengths and different shapes of bars and more varied and more 
regular thicknesses of plates. English legislation prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of machinery and plans as well as the emigration of skilled artisans 
was chiefly responsible for the delay in introducing the new method into 
this country.?”7 In 1817, however, the first mill for rolling iron in the 


27 Harry Scrivenor, A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade throughout the World, 
118 ff. (London, 1841); 25 George III, 286-291. 
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United States was put into operation in Fayette County by Welsh work- 
men at the Plumsock plant of Isaac Meason. This progressive ironmaster 
died soon after the mill went into operation, and under the control of 
others it operated only intermittently in the years that followed. The in- 
troduction of rolling mills in Pittsburgh began with the establishment of 
the plant connected with the Pittsburgh Steam Engine Company in 
1819. By 1826 there were seven rolling mills in the city and before the 
Civil War the number had increased to twenty-five.** While a few rol- 
ling mills were built in other parts of western Pennsylvania, there was a 
centripetal tendency at work drawing this important branch of iron manu- 
facture to the Pittsburgh area. Up to this time iron had been sent to 
Pittsburgh chiefly in the form of bars, but the new rolling mills provided 
a market for pig iron and blooms. 

Until the decade of the thirties all pig iron made in the United States 
had been made with charcoal as fuel. As anthracite coal was introduced 
into manufacturing in the eastern part of the state from the early years of 
the nineteenth century, many attempts were made to use it in the smelt- 
ing of iron in order to reduce the cost of iron production. All early at- 
tempts failed, but the growing scarcity of wood in eastern Pennsylvania 
and the resultant higher cost of charcoal, together with the increasing im- 
portations of British iron,*? made it imperative that a cheaper way be 
found to produce pig iron if the United States was to be relieved from 
dependency upon Great Britain and other foreign countries for large 
amounts of iron, especially for railroad purposes. Because of these condi- 
tions the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia in 1832 offered gold medals 
to the persons who should make the largest quantity of iron in the coun- 
try with anthracite and with bituminous fuel, providing that in each case 
at least twenty tons be produced. Four years later the legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed a law authorizing the governor of the state to form 
joint-stock corporations for the purpose of smelting iron with mineral 
fuel.3? Many experiments followed and in 1838 the first furnaces de- 


28 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 26, 1818; March 5, 1819; Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Maga- 
sine Almanack, 62 (Pittsburgh, 1819); Samuel Jones, Pittsburgh in the Year 1826, 50-53 
(Pittsburgh, 1826); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 39:756 (December, 1858). 

29 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 23: 448 (October, 1850). 

3° Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Address of the Committee on Premiums, 1 (1832); 


Pennsylvania, Lats, 1835-36, p. 799. 
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signed to use anthracite as fuel were put into blast. Success was obtained 
by the substitution of the hot blast for the cold blast, a Scotch invention 
of the previous decade. By 1846 forty-three blast furnaces using anthra- 
cite as fuel were producing about one-third of the pig iron made in Penn- 
sylvania and within a decade this number had more than doubled.?" 

The success of eastern ironmasters in smelting iron with anthracite, a 
much cheaper fuel than charcoal, gave an impetus to the experiments be- 
ing made to use bituminous coal in blast furnaces in the western part of 
the state; for the fear of competition loomed up before the western iron- 
masters like a gaunt specter. Many early attempts had been made to use 
bituminous coal in the form of coke in blast-furnace production, but all 
early efforts failed to produce a good quality of pig iron. The failures 
were due, not to difficulties in producing good coke, but to an inability 
to use coke successfully in the blast furnace.3* As early as 1813 a newly- 
arrived English coke-maker offered his services to the ironmasters of 
western Pennsylvania. Other British coke-makers migrated to this coun- 
try and the process of converting coal into coke became known. When 
the Plumsock Rolling Mill, the first rolling mill in the United States, 
went into operation in 1817 coke was the fuel used, and as this branch 
of the iron industry developed the use of coke increased. In 1819 experi- 
ments were made in the production of pig iron with coke at Bear Creek 
Furnace in Armstrong County, but without much success.3} The gold 
medal offered by the Franklin Institute in 1832 as an incentive to the 
production of pig iron with bituminous coal remained unclaimed for sev- 
eral years. The law of 1836 permitting the organization of joint-stock 
companies for smelting iron with mineral fuel was meant especially to 
encourage the use of coke in the smelting of iron. Many attempts to smelt 
iron with coke followed. 

The Oliphants of western Pennsylvania were partly successful in mak- 
ing pig iron with coke, but they abandoned their experiments because 

3° Walter R. Johnson, Notes on the Use of Anthracite in the Manufacture of Iron, 28 ff. 
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such iron did not respond under the forge hammer like the more workable 
charcoal iron. The first furnace to use coke successfully in this country 
was Lonaconing Furnace in western Maryland, which was built to use 
that fuel in 1837 and within two years was producing seventy tons of pig 
iron a week. Experiments were also made with some degree of success 
at Karthaus and Farrandsville, Pennsylvania, but by the middle of the 
century only the four blast furnaces at Brady’s Bend used coke regularly 
in Pennsylvania, and even they produced but little iron during the de- 
pression of 1849-51. By 1856, however, there were twenty-one fur- 
naces in Pennsylvania and three in Maryland using coke. It was at last 
definitely proved that coke could be used satisfactorily and profitably in 
blast-furnace production and from this time on its use was gradually ex- 
tended, although it was not until many years after the Civil War that 
more pig iron was produced with coke than with anthracite coal.34 

At the time that experiments were being made with coke, attempts 
were made to use raw bituminous coal in blast furnaces. The weakness 
of the blast was the chief factor in producing failure when the fuel was 
first used. This difficulty was finally remedied and in 1846 the first suc- 
cessful furnace using such raw fuel was put into blast at the Mahoning 
Iron Works of Wilkeson, Wilkes, and Company, in Ohio. The use of 
raw bituminous coal in smelting iron soon spread to other furnaces in 
the Mahoning Valley and to the contiguous Shenango Valley in western 
Pennsylvania. In 1850 there were eleven furnaces in these regions using 
raw coal. Six years later there were six in western Pennsylvania and thir- 
teen in Ohio.3’ While this fuel, either alone or mixed with coke, was used 
in blast furnaces in several states, it was chiefly confined to the furnaces 
of the Mahoning and Shenango valleys. Its use gradually declined, how- 
ever, and like anthracite it was entirely displaced by coke. 

During the decade of the thirties Fayette County lost its position of 
leadership in the production of pig iron and bar iron in western Pennsyl- 

34 Johnson, Notes on the Use of Anthracite, 5-8; James M. Swank, History of the 
Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, 369, 374, 376 (Philadelphia, 1884); Pennsylvania 
Archives, fourth series, 6: 473 (Harrisburg, 1901); Pitisburgh Gazette, November 17, 
1846; Ironmasters’ Convention, Philadelphia, 1849, Documents Relating to the Manufac- 
ture of Iron in Pennsylvania, appendix (Philadelphia, 1850); American Iron and Steel 
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vania; for when the zenith of protectionism before the Civil War had 
been reached and the demand for iron for the new rolling mills of Pitts- 
burgh had increased, many furnaces were built in the Allegheny and 
Shenango valleys. The presence of vast forests, suitable water power, and 
local ores, together with the proximity of the Pittsburgh market, thus 
created an iron industry in Armstrong, Butler, Clarion, Mercer, Law- 
rence, and Venango counties. By 1850 there were 150 furnaces in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and these furnished Pittsburgh with one hundred thou- 
sand tons of pig metal annually.*° The furnaces in the upper Allegheny 
Valley did not remain long; they arose and disappeared like ephemeral 
visions in a dream. In the fifties and sixties, because of the leanness of their 
ores, most of them failed to meet the competition of the furnaces in 
the Shenango Valley, which had direct water and rail connections with 
the Lake Superior region, where rich ores were obtained. The Shenango 
furnaces were also using as fuel bituminous coal and coke, which were 
cheaper than the charcoal fuel used in the upper Allegheny Valley. Iron 
production was given up in this region, especially in Clarion and Venango 
counties, and the furnaces became moss-covered ruins while the atten- 
tion of this part of the country was turned to dreams of untold wealth 
in its resources of oil. By the time of the Civil War the pig iron industry 
of western Pennsylvania was largely concentrated in Mercer and Law- 
rence counties in the Shenango Valley, but important works could be 
found in Armstrong, Cambria, and Fayette counties. This period also 
marked the beginning of the successful production of pig iron in Alle- 
gheny County. No pig iron had been produced in this county from the 
failure of George Anshutz’ furnace during frontier days until Clinton 
Furnace was established in Pittsburgh in 1859 by Graff, Bennett and 
Company.’? Other furnaces using coke as fuel were built, and Allegheny 
County became another important center for the production of pig iron. 

Throughout the period the chief stimulus to the erection of blast fur- 
naces in western Pennsylvania was the industrial development of Pitts- 
burgh, where most of the iron produced in the region and some from 


36 Hazard’s Register, 2:239; 4:128; $:59 (October 25, 1828; August 2 
23, 1831); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 22: 688 (June, 1850). 
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vania and Shenango Valley Districts,” in the Pittshurgh Business Review, 3: 14-20 (April, 
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other districts was used in manufactures. The rolling mills, foundries, 
machine shops, blister steel furnaces, and engine shops of Pittsburgh re- 
quired much metal. The disastrous fire of 1845 interfered little with the 
expansion of manufactures; phoenix-like, a greater manufacturing city 
arose from the smoldering ruins. By the middle of the century more than 
fifty steamboats were built in the city annually and before the Civil War 
steam engines to the value of one million dollars annually were manu- 
factured. The famous Eagle Steel Works produced cast steel of all vari- 
eties, including bar, shear, and sheet, and used Swedish iron for its best 
products. Attempts made to produce rails for railroads were not success- 
ful, but along all other lines iron manufactures flourished.?* 

Most of the iron used in the early development of American railroads 
was imported from England. The federal law of 1832 provided a draw- 
back on all duties paid on iron used by railroads, and from 1831 to 1841 
almost five million dollars paid in duties were refunded on imported rail- 
road iron.?? The first rails and rolled axles for railroads made in this 
country were produced in 1837 at the Tredegar Iron Works of Virginia, 
destined to become the most famous works in the South before the Civil 
War.*? The Great Western Iron Company, later called the Brady’s 
Bend Iron Works, situated about forty miles from Pittsburgh, rolled rails 
in 1842 and four years later filled an order for twelve thousand tons of 
rails for the Grand Central Railway in Michigan. The works at Brady’s 
Bend consisted at first of four blast furnaces, built to use coke as fuel and 
intended to provide pig iron for the Pittsburgh market. The manufac- 
turers of Pittsburgh refused at this time to use coke pig iron, and there- 
fore an extensive rolling mill was built in connection with the plant to 
work up the product of the furnaces.*' In the fifties a similar plant of fur- 
naces and rolling mills went into operation at Johnstown under the name 
of the Cambria Iron Works.** Before the Civil War these two rai: mills 


38 Hunt’s Merchants’? Magazine, 23:470; 34: 388; 36:634 (October, 1850; March, 
1856; May, 1857); Pittsburgh Gazette, August 15, 1853. 
39 Statutes at Large, 4:604; 27 Congress, 2 session, House Executive Documents, no. 265, 
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in western Pennsylvania turned out about one-seventh of the 150,000 
tons of rails produced in the entire country.*? By this time the American 
mills were producing about one-half of the railroad iron used in the coun- 
try; the other half was imported chiefly from England. 

Although the iron industry of western Pennsylvania as a whole ex- 
panded in a phenomenal way from the beginning of the century, there 
were periods of depression and financial disturbances that brought suffer- 
ing and ruin to many. The panic of 1819 and the perilous times of 
1837-42 have been mentioned. The most widespread and disastrous of 
the periods of difficulty for ironmasters and iron manufacturers before 
the Civil War occurred in the years 1849-51. For a number of years 
there had been an overproduction of iron and iron products, prices were 
falling, and the low Walker Tariff of 1846 did not protect industry to 
any extent from foreign importations. The decline in demand for rail- 
road iron in England following the bursting of the many-colored bubble 
of railroad speculation in the forties and the disturbances on the continent 
about the middle of the century, which closed the European markets to 
England, brought about an enormous overproduction in Great Britain, 
and forced prices down below the cost of production. British pig iron, bar 
iron, and iron manufactures flooded American markets, with the result 
that many of the blast furnaces in the country were out of blast and al- 
most all the American rolling mills and forges were stilled.44 Large 
amounts of Scotch pig iron were imported, some being sent to Pittsburgh 
by way of New Orleans and the western rivers.*’ The depression, felt 
on both sides of the Atlantic, was fundamentally due to overproduction 
and the resulting low prices. 

Western Pennsylvania felt the mid-century depression keenly. It was 
estimated that four-fifths of the ironworks in Allegheny County failed 
during the months preceding President Taylor’s visit to Pittsburgh in 


43 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 38: 637 (May, 1858). 

44 30 Congress, 2 session, House Executive Documents, no. 33 (serial 540); Pittsburgh 
Gazette, May 2, 1849; Ironmasters’ Convention, Philadelphia, 1849, Documents, 57. 

45 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 1, March 17, 1848; May 2, November 22, 1849; October 
5, 1852; Hunt’s Merchants? Magazine, 22: 457; 29: 383 (April, 1850; September, 1853). 
The discovery of the Blackband ores early in the century together with the invention of the 
hot blast by Neilson in 1829 and the development of railroad building stimulated the Scotch 
pig iron industry. In 1825 Scotland produced 30,00¢c tons of pig iron. In 1849 she produced 
more than 692,000 tons, of which 94,000 tons were exported to the United States. 
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August, 1849.4 The president was convinced that foreign imports were 
responsible for the ruin and that the duties imposed under the Walker 
Tariff of 1846 were “utterly inadequate to the protection of many inter- 
ests.”47 A large number of ironmasters failed in Pennsylvania during this 
difficult period, and when the depression reached its lowest depth almost 
all the furnaces in Armstrong and Clarion counties were shut down.** 
During the depressed condition of industry conventions of iron manufac- 
turers and ironmasters were held in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia.*? Both 
conventions asked the federal government for protection in the form of 
high duties against the influx of foreign iron. The cries of the iron inter- 
ests were not heeded by Congress; they were lost amidst the more vo- 
ciferous shouts and fierce clashes of groups and sections struggling over 
questions dealing with the disposition of territories acquired from Mexi- 
co, which were settled for the time being by the Compromise of 1850. 

The recovery after the depression of the mid-century was remarkably 
rapid. Many tried to account for it by the flow of gold from California, 
which had a direct tendency to raise prices. The European horizon also 
brightened and British iron once again found a market on the continent, 
with the result that prices moved upward. Whatever factors brought 
about renewed activity, an era of industrial and agricultural prosperity 
set in. Pig iron, bar iron, and iron manufactures soared in price in spite 
of the fact that the cost of production had decreased during the previous 
decade.®° Large profits brought many new plants into operation, and 
rolling mills and other works in Pittsburgh and elsewhere operated day 
and night.’' Blast furnaces using the new coal and coke fuel were built 
larger and larger, and most of the charcoal furnaces were put in blast 
again. By the autumn of 1854 increased output and continued foreign 
importations brought about a drop in prices, but, with the exception of a 

46 Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 23, 1849. 

47 Pittsburgh American, August 20, 1849, quoted in the Pittsburgh Post, August 21, 1849. 

48 Tronmasters’ Convention, Philadelphia, 1849, Documents, 109; The Plough, the Loom, 
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short time during the panic of 1857, which was fatal to a few ironmas- 
ters, prosperity continued to the Civil War, when a new era of even 
greater prosperity dawned. 

One of the greatest problems that confronted ironmasters and iron 
manufacturers as well as other interests throughout the period prior to 
the Civil War was the scarcity of capital; for in the new country capital 
was needed for a multitude of purposes including transportation facilities, 
agriculture, banking, and business, as well as for the extension of industry. 
During: frontier days, when the first ironworks were established, the 
problem of securing money to build plants and to carry on operations 
was indeed a serious one. It was natural that most of the capital during 
the early period should come from the East; for the early industrialists 
came from Philadelphia, the Juniata Valley, Boston, and parts of Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey. Much of this capital, however, had been made 
in mercantile and commercial pursuits. Capital also accumulated on the 
frontier; for, as poor as most of the pioneers were, they brought with 
them their meager savings, and this money was put into circulation. As 
Pittsburgh became the key to the West, emigrants bought necessary sup- 
plies there before traveling farther westward. A part of the capital ac- 
cumulated in this way was invested in ironworks. 

Since business in the ante bellum period was largely organized on an 
individual or a partnership basis, it was relatively difficult to accumulate 
large amounts of capital. There were, however, a number of joint-stock 
companies as early as the second decade of the nineteenth century, al- 
though there was no general law for incorporation in Pennsylvania until 
1849. Such works as Mason, Miltenberger and Company’s Rolling Mill, 
Franklin Iron Works, Clarion Furnace, Oil Creek Furnace, Venango 
Furnace, and Tionesta Bloomery were owned by joint-stock companies. 
Under the act of 1836 corporations were formed for producing iron with 
mineral coal as fuel. The general law of incorporation was passed in 
1849,°* and even before the Civil War several corporations were formed 
under its provisions. Thus during this early period much money was 
brought together by means of joint-stock organizations, although the cor- 
porate form of organization did not come into general use until after the 
Civil War. 


52 Manufactures in the United States, 2: 249 ff.; Pennsylvania, Laws, 1849, p. 563. 
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As the West was settled and western markets developed, the profits 
from iron manufacture grew larger and were drawn upon to build up 
the industry. In many cases it became customary to apply all the net 
profits in expanding the business.‘ Capital, however, could not keep pace 
with the expansion desired, nor did banking facilities grow rapidly enough. 
There were, therefore, many complaints throughout the period because 
of the lack of capital and many bitter condemnations against the eastern 
part of the state for not furnishing more financial aid to the West.** 

Especially during the early days ironmasters, because of poor banking 
facilities, had great difficulty in obtaining liquid capital to continue oper- 
ations. Producers of pig iron and castings, in particular, were continu- 
ally handicapped by such a condition. The necessary stock for each blast, 
including ore and fuel, amounted to a large sum of money, and, until 
the iron was sold and paid for, which usually took many months, the iron- 
master had to support his dependents, repair his blast furnace, and secure 
the raw materials for the next blast. An example of such difficulties can 
be seen in the pathetic appeal of John Hayden of Fayette County to his 
countrymen in 1801. Because of the lack of ready money he issued notes 
for one year in denominations of from one to ten dollars, which he prom- 
ised to redeem in iron at the end of the year or in cash at the expiration of 
the year after thirty days notice. He asked the public to accept his cur- 
rency at the same rate as gold and silver in return for what he had done in 
providing the western pioneers with iron. “I have spent,” he declared, 
“upwards of a thousand nights at hard labour, when others were taking 
their ease in bed, beating off ice, from the wheels and keeping business 
going on;—my furnace blows almost without ceasing, metal can be had 
at all times, at reasonable terms.”55 He hoped to secure a sufficient amuunt 
of cash in this way to buy stock and provisions for his plantation for the 
ensuing year. Conditions were against this courageous ironmaster, and he 
met defeat. 

One of the causes for the financial distresses of the industrialists dur- 


ing the entire period was the difficulty of securing cash for their products. 
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Most of their iron and iron manufactures were sold on credit. The terms 
of credit varied from four to twelve months, although it was usually six 
months.°® There was also much barter, not only because of the scarcity 
of a medium of exchange, but also because many ironmasters preferred 
to take, for a part of their iron at least, such provisions, produce, and sup- 
plies as they could use to stock their stores, rather than accept the depre- 
ciated and confused currency of the time. Such barter was resorted to 
from pioneer days until the Civil War and even later.*7 

The many changes that took place in transportation had a great effect 
on the development of the iron industry in western Pennsylvania. Indian 
trails became the early roads, and narrow roads grew into turnpikes over 
which stage coaches traveled, as well as innumerable wagons carrying 
merchandise, produce, and iron.’* During the early days most of the iron 
needed for Pittsburgh’s industries was sent from the Juniata Valley and 
the Fayette County region by road and waterway, chiefly in the form of 
bar iron and castings at first, and later, after Pittsburgh had established 
rolling mills, as pig iron and blooms. New sources of supplies developed 
as furnaces appeared in the Shenango and Allegheny valleys, although 
most of the latter were short-lived. Rivers and canals came to be of first 
importance to these industrial enterprises, as they were to those of dis- 
tricts farther away, such as the Hanging Rock region in Ohio and parts 
of western Tennessee, which sent iron to Pittsburgh. Before the close of 
the period the furnaces of western Pennsylvania were receiving ores from 
Lake Superior, Missouri, and Lake Champlain chiefly by means of the 
waterways. In shipping the finished products, also, the waterways were 
all-important before the Civil War, although the railroads were develop- 
ing in the western part of the state. 

The market for Pittsburgh’s manufactures and for the products of 
western Pennsylvania increased with the rapid development of the West, 
although competition developed in the new western states and territories. 

56 Manufactures in the United States, 2: 240 ff. 
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As the regions in the Northwest and near the Great Lakes were settled, 
additional markets were secured. The canals and later the railroads aided 
in the opening up of these regions, which did much for the industrial 
development of western Pennsylvania, although at the same time better 
communication brought about competition between the East and the 
West. Few iron products were exported from the Pittsburgh district to 
foreign countries before the Civil War. The chief exports of iron manu- 
factures, consisting of steam engines, machinery, and sugar mills, were 
sent to parts of Central and South America.’? The principal market for 
the manufactures, merchandise, and produce of western Pennsylvania 
throughout the period was the ever-expanding West. 

The rise of iron manufacture in western Pennsylvania was rapid and 
remarkable. From the small beginnings at the time the region constituted 
a part of the frontier until the Civil War, when this section of the coun- 
try was fairly well settled, industry grew. During those years when the 
Pittsburgh district furnished many of the materials needed in the develop- 
ing West, the foundations of a great industrial structure were laid. The 
early industrialists overcame many difficulties, including financial and 
technological problems as well as those connected with transportation. 
The Civil War ushered in a new era in which many changes in indus- 
trial organization, in the development of new markets, and in the policy 
of protection by the federal government took place. The utilization of 
Lake Superior ores with their regular qualities, the advances made in 
transportation, the increasing use of coke in blast furnaces, as well as 
the adoption and improvement of new processes in all branches of in- 
dustry, have played a part in making the Pittsburgh district a great pul- 
sating industrial center and one of the greatest iron-producing and iron- 
manufacturing regions in the world. 


59 Manufactures in the United States, 2: 240 ff.; Ironmasters’? Convention, Philadelphia, 
1849, Documents, §5. 














THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1933 


C. STANTON BELFOUR’ 


HE UNQUALIFIED success of the motor tour conducted by the His- 
pect Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session 
of the University of Pittsburgh from Pittsburgh to Erie in the summer of 
19327 encouraged the sponsors to make a similar exploratory and mission- 
ary excursion this year, on July 14 and 15, through another part of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. As before, historic sites were visited and luncheon and 
program meetings were held en route, with the objects of stimulating the 
interest both of the visitors and of their hosts in the historical backgrounds 
of the region and of bringing local agencies of similar purpose into closer 
working relations with the sponsors, whose spheres of interest are not 
limited to Pittsburgh and Allegheny County but include all of western 
Pennsylvania. 

This year the tour was routed southward through Allegheny, Wash- 
ington, and Greene counties in Pennsylvania, to Morgantown, West 
Virginia, the seat of West Virginia University and one of the centers of 
historical activity in the trans-Allegheny region. Approximately sixty 
people in a motorcade of some twenty automobiles traveled over the day 
and a half itinerary of nearly two hundred miles through a section rich in 
associations with the old Virginia-Pennsylvania boundary controversy, 
the Whiskey Insurrection, and Washington’s visits to the West; and con- 
siderably over two hundred people attended one or more of the meetings 
held at Washington, Waynesburg, and Morgantown. While in Pennsyl- 
vania the motorcade traveled with benefit of state police escort, thus 
avoiding delays normally caused by traffic lights, “‘stop” signs, and “one- 
way” streets, and in communities visited, both in Pennsylvania and in 


I Mr. Belfour is assistant director of the extension division and of the summer session of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
2 See ante, 15: 309-322 (November, 1932). 
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West Virginia, committees on local arrangements contributed largely to 
the comfort and enjoyment of the pilgrims and to the success of the un- 
dertaking as a whole. 

The tourists assembled at the Historical Building early on Friday after- 
noon, July 14, and, forming a motorcade headed by the pilot car of Mr. 
Franklin F. Holbrook, curator of the society, set off in the direction of 
Woodville to the region where “the Neville connection” once dominated 
the Chartiers Valley. The first stop was made at old St. Luke’s, a “real 
Church of England,” the history of which was given briefly by Mr. An- 
drew G. Smith, president of the Chartiers Historical Society. The present 
stone building, it was explained, was erected in 1853 on the site of the 
original log church built about 1765; Major William Lea donated the 
land and General John Neville financed the parish for many years. In- 
side the church the attention of the visitors was directed particularly to the 
interesting organ that was “toted” on horseback over the mountains in 
1800, the first one brought into the region, and among the old graves in 
the little churchyard outside was pointed out that of Jane Lea Nixon, first 
white child born in the Chartiers Valley. 

After continuing their journey for a short distance, the travelers visited 
the interesting and charming house built in 1785 by General Neville and 
later occupied by his son, Colonel Presley Neville. It was in this log dwel- 
ling, since clapboarded and otherwise somewhat modernized, that the 
women of the Neville household took refuge before the attack on Bower 
Hill during the Whiskey Insurrection. Here the tourists were welcomed 
by Mrs. W. E. Wrenshall, the present occupant, who graciously opened 
for inspection the first floor with its fine collection of early furniture and 
other relics of the past. Most interesting to many were the window panes 
in the dining room, which had been “autographed” by the Neville chil- 
dren and their descendants since 1811. 

Not far distant across the valley from the Presley Neville house and 
reached by circling through Bridgeville and approaching from the south- 
east was Bower Hill, the site of the famed Neville mansion. The party 
gathered near the old farmhouse now standing on the hill, which over- 
looks the Chartiers Valley, and Mr. Smith, after lauding the personality 
of General John Neville, the first western Pennsylvanian (except George 
Croghan) to build himself a great house in the Pittsburgh area, read por- 
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tions of his will illustrative of his character, and parts of Judge Wilkins’ 
description of Bower Hill. Accounts of the destruction of the mansion 
and of the death of Major McFarlane followed. Mr. Smith related that 
on July 17, 1794, an army of some five hundred insurgents who had as- 
sembled the night before at Couch’s Fort, a frontier blockhouse some 
miles distant, marched to this patrician stronghold of General Neville, 
who was inspector of excise for the western district, and demanded his 
surrender. In the conflict that followed one of the leaders, Major James 
McFarlane, was killed, and the “Whiskey Boys,” infuriated, set fire to 
the Neville house, which was entirely consumed. In concluding Mr. 
Smith said that the county now owned a fifty-five-acre tract including 
the Bower Hill site, which is to be developed in part as a soldiers’ burial 
ground and in part as a public park. 

On scheduled time the caravan, like a great caterpillar, moved over the 
hills towards its next objective, Lobb’s Cemetery near West Elizabeth. 
Time did not permit stops along the way, but mimeographed schedules 
of the itinerary, with annotations by the pilot of the tour, served to guide 
the pilgrims and to explain briefly the points of interest. From the Bower 
Hill Road a turn was made through the stone gateway into the estate of 
Mr. Smith, which overlooks the Martin Jackson house erected in 1808. 
The motorcade entered Mt. Lebanon Park and rounded a loop by the 
Higbee School, a faithful restoration of a log schoolhouse built in the 
seventeen nineties; crossing to Washington Road in Mt. Lebanon and 
then to the Bethel Road, it went slowly past the site marked as that of 
Couch’s Fort, already mentioned, and past Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
one of the citadels of frontier Calvinism, dating back to 1783. The Rev- 
erend John Clark, pastor of the church in 1794, sought to dissuade the 
“Whiskey Boys” from the attack on Bower Hill—even though a part of 
his salary was paid in the form of Monongahela whiskey. 

Between West Elizabeth and Elrama the tourists climbed a hill rising 
steeply from the highway, passed by the Virginia courthouse site on the 
top, and descended the far side a short distance into Lobb’s Cemetery. 
This interesting burial ground, dating from Revolutionary times, was 
recently restored and rededicated by the citizens of neighboring com- 
munities. Here is the tombstone of Andrew McFarlane, justice for the 
Pennsylvania court at Hannastown and brother of the ill-fated major 
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who fell at Bower Hill, and here also are the tombstones of Virginia sol- 
diers in the army of occupation, victims of smallpox in 1795. Mr. Rich- 
ard T.. Wiley of Elizabeth spoke briefly about the associations of the place, 
then turned the attention of the party to the site at the top of the hill of 
the courthouse where from 1777 to 1780 Virginia exercised jurisdiction 
over what was then Yohogania County. Indeed, the references to the 
“Old Dominion” throughout the tour were constantly bringing to mind 
the Virginia-Pennsylvania land controversy. Before going down Mr. 
Wiley pointed out and explained the distant sites of the McFarlane 
home and of an encampment of Morgan’s soldiers on the banks of the 
Monongahela. 

After returning to the highway the travelers proceeded into Washing- 
ton County. Near Elrama their attention was called to an old stone farm- 
house standing on the site of the former log home of John Holcroft, 
reputed to have been the original ““Tom the Tinker,” pen name of the 
author of many warnings to farmers during the Whiskey Insurrection 
that the stills of those who paid the excise would be subject to “tinkering.” 
The route led up Pollock’s Hill, Washington County’s high point com- 
manding a view on clear days of the Monongahela Valley and Chestnut 
Ridge to the east, through Finleyville to Mingo. 

At the Mingo Presbyterian Church the pilgrims were welcomed by the 
pastor and his wife, the Reverend and Mrs. R. Frank Getty. The party 
first assembled in the church, which was erected in 1831. The original 
“Mingo Creek Meeting House,” the site of which is now occupied by the 
manse, was built in 1786. The history of the meeting house, storm center 
of the Whiskey Insurrection, was presented enthusiastically by Mr. Getty 
and by his senior elder, Mr. B. F. McVay. The visitors were then con- 
ducted through the church and were shown the chair used by the Rev- 
erend Samuel Ralston, its first pastor; the old communion benches; and 
prints of the Mingo Falls, of the old log church, and of Dr. Ralston. 
Some time was spent also at the fine old burial ground near the church 
where are buried Major McFarlane of Bower Hill fame, the Reverend 
Samuel Ralston, John Holcroft, and other noted persons. The attention 
of the visitors was called to the shade tree by the manse where Dr. Mc- 
Cook is supposed to have written The Latimers, novel of the Whiskey 
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Insurrection; nearby are the Mingo Falls where John Latimer, hero of 
the novel, sought refuge from the soldiers of General Lee. Refreshed by 
the cool spring water offered by Mr. and Mrs. Getty, the party proceeded 
down the Mingo Valley to Monongahela and from that place over the 
scenic hills of Washington County to the county seat. Here preparations 
were made for an overnight stay at the George Washington Hotel. 

The evening meeting at Washington found a large assemblage in the 
ballroom, where a banquet was held at which attractive programs were 
provided containing historical sketches of Washington and of its schools 
and old houses. The invocation was delivered by the Reverend Arthur A. 
Hays of Chicago, formerly a professor at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. After the rendition of various selections by a piano trio, the Honor- 
able J. Boyd Crumrine, president judge of the Orphans’ Court of Wash- 
ington County and president of the local chamber of commerce, called 
the meeting to order and introduced the Honorable Henry W. Temple, 
former United States congressman, who welcomed the visitors. The re- 
sponse was made by Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. The formal program included two papers: 
“Some Reminders of the Whiskey Insurrection,” by Mr. Wiley; and a 
scholarly address, printed in full elsewhere in this issue of the magazine, 
on “The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American History,” by 
Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh.’ 

Mr. Wiley recalled that 139 years previous almost to the day, in mid- 
July of 1794, the two major events of the outbreak occurred. The 
speaker made no attempt to narrate the tale of insurrection but discussed 
briefly the principal places and sites in Washington “and adjoining coun- 
ties where the region was convulsed by these things.”” He described the ac- 
tivity at the chief meeting places of the insurgents, including Mingo, 
Couch’s Fort, Whiskey Point at Monongahela (then Parkinson’s 
Ferry), Redstone Old Fort at Brownsville, the Black Horse Tavern at 
Canonsburg, and the town of Braddock. He mentioned also the cemeter- 
ies wherein were buried many of the participants in the conflict, such as 
Lobb’s, the old Smith burying ground at Elizabeth, the Mingo Church 
cemetery, and that of the Pigeon Creek Presbyterian Church; and the 


3 It is printed post, p. 267-281. 
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sites on which stood the homes of many of the leaders in the insurrection, 
including those of Oliver Miller in Snowden Township, Allegheny 
County, of John Holcroft, of James and Andrew McFarlane, of David 
Hamilton on Ginger Hill, and of Benjamin Parkinson on the highway 
between Washington and Monongahela. Points of interest in Washing- 
ton were noted, such as the home of David Bradford, insurrectionary 
leader, and the site, on the Washington and Jefferson College campus, 
of the encampment of General Lee’s army of occupation during the win- 
ter of 1794. Mr. Wiley concluded his talk by tracing the routes of the 
right and left wings of the army. 

After the evening meeting the tourists were conducted by Mr. Earle 
R. Forrest, an historian of Washington County, to the interesting collec- 
tion of the county historical society, housed high in the massive edifice of 
the county seat. Followed a visit to Washington and Jefferson College, 
where all of the major buildings were open for inspection and the cam- 
pus was brilliantly illuminated. Under the considerate guidance of Pro- 
fessor O. F. H. Burt, the party inspected the chapel with its interesting 
collection of portraits; the Thompson Memorial Library, where, in the 
Walker Memorial Room, is the fine private library of the late John 
Walker of Pittsburgh; the historical museum of the college; and the old 
colonial Administration Building with its historic traditions. The tired pil- 
grims closed the day’s activities with visits to the nearby Washington Sem- 
inary on Maiden Street, founded in 1836 and reputed to be the oldest 
institution west of the Alleghenies for the education of women, and to the 
Lemoyne House, for many years the residence of Dr. Francis J. Le- 
moyne (1798-1897), outstanding citizen of Washington, noted for his 
varied activities in the interests of abolition, wool-growing, public libra- 
ries, and cremation. 

Saturday morning found the motorcade on the way to Canonsburg, 
the oldest borough in Washington County. South of the town was noted 
the “Hill Church” (Chartiers Presbyterian), founded in 1776 by Dr. 
John McMillan. A stop was made in Canonsburg, at old Jefferson Col- 
lege, one of the forerunners of the present Washington and Jefferson 
College. After receiving the gracious welcome of local Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the tourists inspected the old college building, 
erected in 1830, its interesting historical museum, and the log cabin, 
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erected about 1780 by Dr. McMillan for his “classical academy.”* The 
story of the college and its picturesque founder was briefly outlined by 
Mr. D. M. Bennett, secretary of the Chartiers Historical Society, who 
pointed out that the Log College marks the beginning of higher education 
in western Pennsylvania. It stood originally on the farm of that famed 
apostle of Calvinism on the frontier, Dr. McMillan, who migrated from 
Ireland to western Pennsylvania, where his pastorate at the Chartiers 
Church drew the Scotch-Irish from the surrounding hills. Jefferson Col- 
lege, outgrowth of the Log College, chartered in 1802, received an en- 
dowment as early as 1791 from Colonel John Canon, for whom the 
town was afterwards named. The speaker drew attention to the unpopu- 
larity of General George Washington in this region, due partly to the 
eviction of the “squatters” from his lands near Canonsburg, and partly 
to the unwelcome “invasion” by the federal troops during the Whiskey 
Insurrection. To this day, it is said, parts of Washington County are 
strongly opposed to the forces in political life that trace their origin to the 
policies of Washington. 

The caravan, increased by additional cars, continued over the “bottom- 
lands” in Washington County to the ruins of the David Reed House. 
Here, on September 20, 1784, George Washington dined and met the 
Scotch-Irish “seceders” who he claimed were squatting on the twenty- 
eight hundred odd acres acquired by him as a bonus from the Crown for 
services rendered during the French wars. But on July 15, 1933, only 
a contented cow chewing her cud was present to meet the visitors to the 
dilapidated log structure. Mr. Bennett gave a brief talk, commenting on 
the associations of the place. The travelers then returned through Hick- 
ory to Washington and were escorted past the site of another Virginia 
courthouse, the seat of Old Dominion government of the District of 
West Augusta in 1776 and of Yohogania County in 1776-77, to the 
Lemoyne Crematory, erected by Dr. Lemoyne in 1876. The Washing- 
ton County Historical Society, in whose custody the building has been 
placed, presented each member of the party with a photograph and brief 
history of this place, the first crematory in the United States, last used in 
1900. The travelers then resumed their trip over the beautiful hills of 
Greene County to Waynesburg. 


4A photograph of the log cabin is reproduced ante, 16: 163 (August, 1933). 
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Dr. Arthur W. Mintier, professor of history at Waynesburg College, 
presided at the luncheon in the dining room of the Fort Jackson Hotel at 
Waynesburg. The tables were filled to capacity and an overflow had to 
be cared for in adjacent lunchrooms. To the welcome of the chairman 
responses were made by Dr. Buck, Mrs. R. E. Brock, president of the 
Greene County Historical Society, and Miss Sara Dinsmore, regent of 
the John Corbly chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The first formal address, “Indian Trails in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania,” was vividly presented by Dr. Paul R. Stewart, president of 
Waynesburg College. Dr. Stewart commented particularly on the Great 
Warrior Trail, an Indian thoroughfare crossing Greene County from 
east to west. This important Indian highway, ranking with the great Kit- 
tanning and Mohawk trails, crosses the Ohio and Monongahela rivers 
just below the mouths of Fish and Dunkard creeks respectively. Dr. 
Stewart pointed out, with the aid of maps distributed among his listeners, 
that the Indian always followed the ridge because of its commanding 
view, lesser vegetation, and protection from ambuscades. 

The Honorable Albert H. Sayers, president judge of the Greene 
County Court of Common Pleas, after reading a letter written in 1828 
by Charles Carroll of Carrollton acknowledging his election to honorary 
membership in the literary society of Madison College at Uniontown, 
spoke on “Greene County in the Early Days.” According to the speaker, 
the region that is now Greene County was successively a part of Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, Cumberland, Bedford, Westmoreland, and Washington 
counties. It was finally formed into a separate county in 1796. Judge 
Sayers discussed several phases of its history, including early settlement, 
the early distribution and ownership of land, and the derivation of place- 
names, and related many incidents of pioneer life, rendered hazardous in 
this region by frequent Indian depredations. 

At the conclusion of the address, Dr. Charles H. Ambler, professor of 
history in West Virginia University, was introduced and informed those 
assembled of the revocation of the permit to visit “Friendship Hill,” the 
principal feature of the afternoon program. Disappointing as this sudden 
and unavoidable change was to many who had joined the tour expressly 
for the purpose of visiting Albert Gallatin’s home at New Geneva, the 
party proceeded to Morgantown. Before leaving Waynesburg, a visit 
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was made to the valuable and extensive museum collection of the Greene 
County Historical Society, which, when displayed in more commodious 
quarters, should fascinate and attract many visitors. Of most interest to 
many were a model of Fort Jackson and a cross section of a grave of an 
Indian child. In East Waynesburg the site of Fort Jackson, erected by 
settlers in 1774 as a defense against the Indians, was pointed out by Dr. 
Stewart. Moving on, the motorcade crossed the Great Warrior Trail, of 
particular interest to the tourists in view of Dr. Stewart’s remarks earlier 
in the afternoon, and, after crossing the Mason-Dixon line, traveled 
along the green Monongahela to where Morgantown nestles pictur- 
esquely in the mountains. 

Dr. Ambler led the procession through Morgantown past the univer- 
sity campus to the top of a hill a few miles northeast of the town, where 
the party halted at the Pierpont marker, which commemorates, among 
other things, the route of Washington’s return from his trip to the 
West in 1784, already mentioned in connection with his visit to the 
Reed house near Canonsburg. While the tourists grouped themselves 
around the marker, representatives of the Beales family of pioneers told 
interesting anecdotes of the region and of its associations with Tecumseh. 
The motorcade then moved on through beautiful mountainous country 
to Lake Lynn, or Cheat Lake, remarkable for its scenic beauty. The re- 
turn to Morgantown was made by the same route. 

Members of the university faculty and many residents of Morgantown 
joined the visitors at the Hotel Morgan on Saturday evening for the final 
meeting of the tour. Following the invocation, which was delivered by 
Professor O. P. Chitwood of the history department of West Virginia 
University, the chairman, Mr. Frank P. Weaver, president of the Mon- 
ongalia County Historical Society, welcomed the visitors to Morgan- 
town, referring to this region as the “‘Alsace-Lorraine” of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia and the “cradle of the steel industry.” Dr. John W. Oliver, 
head of the department of history of the University of Pittsburgh, made 
the response, in which he emphasized the fact that “no state line should 
divide our historical interests.” 

Dr. Ambler, student of Washington’s extensive western travels, then 
presented an interesting address on “Washington and Braddock,” in 
which he recounted the story of the famed Braddock campaign with spe- 
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cial emphasis on the friendly relations of Braddock and Washington. ‘The 
speaker indicated that, contrary to popular conception, the veteran gen- 
eral of European frontiers sought and found counsel in the young colonel 
of Virginia, and that there was almost a filial regard in the attitude of 
Washington towards Braddock. Washington’s letters and the reports of 
his actions during the march to Fort Duquesne and at the scene of rout, 
reveal his devotion to his superior. When the famous rout occurred, 
Washington, sick but still possessed of great driving power, proved as 
great a hero in defeat as he later did in victory. 

The closing address on “The University of Texas and the Collection 
of Historical Materials,” delivered by Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Texas, was a revelation of what can 
be accomplished when adequate funds and workers are available. Inter- 
est in the work, said Dr. Ramsdell, was stimulated by studies made in a 
seminar in Texas history and was given impetus by the university’s ac- 
quisition of the voluminous Bexar Collection of official records of the prov- 
ince of Texas. Dr. Ramsdell then told of the interesting but sometimes 
difficult experiences encountered in obtaining historical materials and de- 
scribed some of the more valuable collections acquired by the university, 
such as the records of the veterans of Texas wars, the famous Austin 
Papers, the Mexican archives, and the Littlefield collection of materials 
relating to Confederate history. He explained that sectionalism is an im- 
portant consideration in the work of the staff members assigned to local 
research, pointing out that East Texas is plantation country; South Tex- 
as is Mexican; and West Texas is distinctly “western.” In closing he re- 
marked that there are so many distinct aspects of Texas history that the 
fields for research are varied and extensive. 

The dinner in Morgantown marked the end of the official tour, the 
success of which fully demonstrates the advantages of this method of his- 
torical observation and study. The significance of the upper Ohio Valley 
in American history, particularly south of the Ohio and west of the Mon- 
ongahela rivers, was indelibly impressed on those who participated in this 
second historical tour, and the two-day “peripatetic seminar” over two 
hundred miles of interesting and beautiful country will long be remem- 
bered by the voyageurs. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA IN AMERICAN HISTORY’ 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


: SIGNIFICANCE of western Pennsylvania in American history is 
the result of the geography of the region. Extending from the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Ohio River and from the watershed of the 
Potomac to Lake Erie it is the land passageway from the northeastern 
part of the United States to the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and the lands 
beyond. Through it run east and west five great trunk-line railroads and 
three or more main automobile highways. The origin of the term “Key- 
stone State” may be uncertain? but geographically it applies well to Penn- 
sylvania. Eastern Pennsylvania is the land passageway of north and south 
transportation along the Atlantic coast, and western Pennsylvania is 
equally the keystone of the land bridge from northeast to northwest. 

Appreciation of the significance of the upper Ohio Valley is first found 
in documentary materials connected with New France.? It is true that 
Iroquois hostility kept the French off Lakes Ontario and Erie for half a 
century, during which period they used the Ottawa River route to the 
upper Great Lakes. But at length they came to see the superiority of the 
lower route by way of Lakes Ontario and Erie. As early as 1669 La Salle 

1 This paper was read in Chicago on April 14, 1933, at a meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association; in Washington, Pennsylvania, on July 14, in connection 
with the historical tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh; and in West Overton, Penn- 
sylvania, on September 16, at a meeting of teachers under the auspices of the Westmore- 
land-Fayette Branch of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Dr. James is a 
professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh. In 1931-32 he served as research asso- 
ciate on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Ed. 

2 John S. Morton, A History of the Origin of the Appellation Keystone State (Philadel- 
phia, 1874). 

3 A mass of accessible material in proof of this statement is in Documents Relative to 
the Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1853-87), vols. 9, 10, and in Pierre Margry, 
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went west by way of Niagara and on the peninsula he met Joliet return- 
ing from the upper lakes by the lower route. It has been claimed that La 
Salle planned to reach the Mississippi by way of a river known to Indians, 
probably the Ohio with its tributary the Allegheny. That he actually made 
use of this route is no longer credited, but the French under Marquette, 
Joliet, and La Salle did explore the Mississippi River and in doing so 
located the mouth of the Ohio and some of its lower tributaries. In fact 
they seem to have identified the Wabash as the main stream and con- 
sidered what we know as the Ohio to be only a tributary. It is possible 
that Swedish and Dutch fur traders reached the Ohio River in the seven- 
teenth century.’ Certainly a Dutch trader from Albany, Arnout Vielle, 
was in this region in 1692. There is also some evidence that explorers 
from Virginia saw the reaches of the Ohio at a comparatively early date.® 
But the settlement of Louisiana by the French in 1699 meant that New 
France would eventually be concerned about the nearest and shortest 
route from Quebec to New Orleans. It is obvious from the records that 
the French, probably from Indian accounts, realized the significance of 
the upper Ohio Valiey long before the first Frenchman set foot upon the 
region drained by the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers.’ 

In the seventeenth century the fur-trade rivalry between the French 
and the English was centered along the Hudson River and its tributaries. 
Mémoires et documents pour servir 4 Vhistoire des origines francaises des pays d’outre-mer. 
Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans Vouest et dans le sud de Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, 1614-1754 (Paris, 1879-88). 

4 Margry, Découvertes, 1: 63-67, 81, 87-89, 112-166, 256, 259, 262; 2:7—-9, 32 ff., es- 
pecially 79, 94, 243; 6:657-660; New York Colonial Documents, 9: 71-73, 80, 121, 721, 
305; Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 53:92 (Cleve- 
land, 1899). 

5 Sidney G. Fisher, The Quaker Colonies, 207 (New Haven, 1919). Dr. Amandus John- 
son, president of the New Sweden Memorial Commission, an authority on the Swedes in 
Pennsylvania, verifies this statement. 

6 New York Colonial Documents, 4:214, 560-562; 9:242, 247; Helen Broshar, “The 
First Push Westward of the Albany Traders,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
7: 228-241 (December, 1920); Clarence W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, First Explorations 
of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674, 53 (Cleveland, 1912). 

7 Sufficient evidence may be found in New York Colonial Documents, vol. 9. In Nicholas 


Bellin, Remarques sur la carte de ?Amérique Septentrionale (Paris, 1755), there is refer- 
ence to a trip down the Ohio River in 1729 taken by De Léry, chief engineer of Canada. 
See also Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 2: 126 (New York, 1911). 
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After the westward migration of the Shawnee and Delaware Indians 
about 1725 this rivalry was transferred, in part, to the upper Ohio Val- 
ley. During the second quarter of the eighteenth century there was vigor- 
ous competition between the French and the Pennsylvania fur traders for 
the rich profits of Indian trade in western Pennsylvania and in the region 
later known as the Old Northwest. The first actual hostilities in the re- 
gion appear to have been between fur traders of Pennsylvania and of 
New France. The appearance of Virginia and Maryland traders on the 
scene just before the middle of the century further added to the confu- 
sion, and, with the organization and activities of western land companies 
in Virginia, things moved rapidly to a crisis.® 

Since the appearance in the first half of the last century of John Mar- 
shall’s Life of George Washington and Jared Sparks’s edition of Wash- 
ington’s Writings, volume 1 of which is a Life of Washington, and par- 
ticularly since the publication in 1884 of Francis Parkman’s Montcalm 
and W olfe, the general outlines of what followed in the next decade have 
been well known.’ Recapitulation here is unnecessary. A few summary 
statements, however, indicating the part of western Pennsylvania in the 
events of the period, will not be out of place. The famous boundary dis- 
pute between Virginia and Pennsylvania, extending over a full genera- 
tion, was of the gravest character, with long-lasting consequences.'® The 
possession of western Pennsylvania was the bone of contention that pro- 
duced military hostilities between France and England and precipitated 
the French and Indian War,"' and western Pennsylvania was the first 


8 New York Colonial Documents, vols. 3, 4; Charles H. McIlwain, introduction to Peter 
Wraxall, An Abridgement of the Indian Affairs (Cambridge, Mass., 1915); George P. 
Donehoo, Pennsylvania: A History, 2: 624-645, 651-655, 976 (New York, 1926); Hanna, 
Wilderness Trail; Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6: 113-117 (Harrisburg, 1877); 
Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, 1:87-90 (Boston, 1897). 

9 The events of this period are traced in Marshall, Washington, 2: 3-71 (Philadelphia, 
1804); Washington, Writings, vols. 1, 2 (Sparks edition, Boston, 1837, 1834); and Park- 
man, Montcalm and Wolfe, passim. 

10 The documentary material on the boundary dispute is extensive and is scattered 
through the records not only of Virginia and Pennsylvania, but also of other colonies and 
states and even of Great Britain and France. 

II There is little disagreement on this subject. Sufficient evidence is in Robert Dinwiddie, 
Official Records (Virginia Historical Society, Collections, vols. 3, 4—Richmond, 1883-84) 
and in the records of Great Britain and France and of Pennsylvania and New York. 
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territory, now within the United States, wrested from France in that 
war.'? In western Pennsylvania George Washington acquired the mili- 
tary experience and knowledge of so much importance to him twenty 
years later."3 For half a decade Pittsburgh shared with Oswego and Ni- 
agara control of the Old Northwest."4 Pontiac’s War may have begun and 
ended at Detroit, but its outcome was decided at the battle of Bushy Run 
in western Pennsylvania. And, in spite of the fact that expeditions were 
made by the British into the Illinois country from the Great Lakes and 
from the Gulf of Mexico, Pittsburgh appears to have been the real gate- 
way to that district from 1765 to 1772.'§ 

In an earlier study on the first trans-Appalachian English-speaking 
frontier, the conclusions of which have been further confirmed in a year 
of special research, the significance of western Pennsylvania as the place 
of settlement of the first English pioneers in the Mississippi Valley has 
already been indicated.'® Extensive reading in the documentary materials 
of early western Pennsylvania history will convince anyone that these 
early western Pennsylvania frontiersmen were the prototype of that mid- 
dle group of frontiersmen to whom the late Frederick Jackson Turner 
gave primary consideration. It may be added here that southwestern 
Pennsylvania in the decade from 1770 to 1780 furnished the prototype 
of the plantation slave owners of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, 

12 Fort Frontenac was taken from the French on August 26, 1758, but it was in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada. Its capture had an important relation to the capture of Fort 
Duyuesne on November 25, 1758. An account of the fall of Fort Frontenac is in Parkman, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, 2: 334-338. 

13 Source materials on Washington in western Pennsylvania are discussed in Alfred P. 
James, “Opportunities for Research in Early Western Pennsylvania History,” ante, 16: 128 
(May, 1933). Washington’s well-known style of writing was influenced by the military 
language of Braddock, Forbes, and Bouquet. 

14 Pittsburgh’s réle in this respect may be studied in the correspondence of Amherst, 
Stanwix, Monckton, Bouquet, Sir William Johnson, Gage, George Croghan, and others, 
most of which is accessible in print, or in reproductions in the Library of Congress. The 
letters to Gage are not as yet accessible to the public. 

15 Evidence for this statement may be found in Thomas Gage, The Correspondence of 


. with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775, vol. 1 (edited by Clarence E. Carter— 
New Haven, 1931). 


16 Alfred P. James, “The First English-speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” in Miss- 
issippi Valley Historical Review, 17: 55-71 (June, 1930). 
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and in following decades this region even furnished the slave owners and 
the slaves themselves.*? 

On the valid theory that those things are most important in history that 
have most influenced later times, some writers of textbooks on the his- 
tory of the United States have given slight consideration to the réle of the 
Indians.'* But understanding of the past for its own sake is valuable, and 
in this respect Indian history cannot be disregarded. If, as it would seem, 
it is impossible to understand Virginia, New York, and New England in 
the seventeenth century apart from the story of the Indians, it is similarly 
impossible to understand Pennsylvania and the West in the eighteenth 
century apart from the history of Indian relationships and affairs. It is 
quite probable that nowhere in the history of the United States can the 
complex problems of Indian relationships be seen more completely than 
in western Pennsylvania from 1740 to 1795. Peace, trade, diplomacy, 
missionary activity, occupation of Indian lands, land cessions, war, mas- 
sacre, and every other feature of contact between whites and Indians 
appear in the story.'? Important individuals, white and Indian, too nu- 
merous to mention by name, were involved in these relationships. The 
campaigns of Colonel Bouquet, Colonel Brodhead, Lord Dunmore, Colo- 
nel Andrew Lewis, General Harmar, General St. Clair, and General 
Wayne are but the more famous military aspects of a half century of 
troubled relationships. 

The significant rdle of western Pennsylvanians in the American Revo- 
lution has received attention by local historians and by students specializing 
in various aspects of frontier history.7? Clarence W. Alvord has convinced 

17 Edward M. Burns, “Slavery in Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 8: 210-214 (October, 
1925). 

18 Ralph V. Harlow, The Growth of the United States (New York, 1925), is an exam- 
ple. See especially p. 3. 

19 The general account in Donehoo, Pennsylvania, vol. 2, is very satisfactory. Dr. Done- 
hoo for many years has specialized in Pennsylvania Indian history. In addition to the main 
sources used by him there is much manuscript material in such sources as the Bouquet and 
the Haldimand papers in the British Museum, the Amherst Papers in the Public Record Of- 
fice in London, and the Gage Papers in the possession of Mr. William L. Clements in Bay 
City, Michigan. The Library of Congress has reproductions of much of this material. 


20 There is a good general account of this topic in Donehoo, Pennsylvania, but there 
are materials not consulted by Donehoo in the Virginia State Papers at Richmond, in the 
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most of the historical world that the causes of the American Revolution 
arose in large part out of western problems,*’ but no historian of such 
prominence has yet shown that frontiersmen in the West, particularly in 
western Pennsylvania, carried on contemporaneously with the American 
Revolution a struggle as desperate and as important as that farther east 
along the Atlantic coast. There has of course been much attention paid 
to the part of George Rogers Clark in the Revolution and to that of Ken- 
tucky, but information on the dangerous loyalist plot of Dr. John Con- 
nolly and on the Pittsburgh renegades, Simon Girty, Alexander McKee, 
and others who fled to the British, has not yet been introduced into gen- 
eral histories.** —The whole story of the Revolution in the West has not 
been put in adequate perspective. In such perspective it will reveal that the 
winning of the West began, so far as the Mississippi Valley is concerned, 
in western Pennsylvania. 

The contribution of western Pennsylvania to Kentucky in the eight- 
eenth century is a matter of importance and interest. The settlement of 
the Virginia boundary dispute and the provision for the gradual emanci- 
pation of slaves in Pennsylvania caused a minor migration to Kentucky, 
from where at a later date the descendants of the immigrants played a 
role in the expansion of the United States and the growth of the West.?? 

After the establishment of the Northwest Territory in 1787, Pitts- 
burgh was more than ever “the gateway to the West”; for several dec- 
ades it was the base of western operations, civil and military, and the depot 
of supplies and exchange, a position maintained until the age of steamship 


Draper Collection of the Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison, and in the Haldi- 
mand Papers. The voluminous Indian records in the Public Archives at Ottawa should also 
be mentioned. 

21Alvord, The Mississippi Valley im British Politics: A Study of the Trade, Land Specu- 
lation and Experiments in Imperialism Culminating in the American Revolution (2 vols., 
Cleveland, 1917). 

22 Not even in such detailed works as Edward Channing, A History of the United States 
(New York, 1926), and Claude H. Van Tyne, The War of Independence; the American 
Phase (Boston and New York, 1929), is there mention of these affairs. 

23 Burns, ante, 8:210-214. Western Pennsylvania’s contribution to Kentucky has not 
been investigated. Professor Archibald Henderson has written the author concerning the 
importance of this subject. Among those who went from Pennsylvania to Kentucky were 
members of the Neville, Gist, and Croghan families. 
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transportation on the Mississippi and its tributaries.** Here it may be re- 
marked that in the matters of the navigation of the Mississippi and the 
purchase of Louisiana, the people of western Pennsylvania as well as of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, exerted political pressure to influence 
diplomatic negotiations, and played a significant rdle. They were hardly 
less interested and less affected than the people of other regions to whom 
more attention has been paid.*5 

At a very early date western Pennsylvania had among its inhabitants 
men of more than local significance, among whom should be mentioned 
Arthur St. Clair, Albert Gallatin, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, and Alex- 
ander Addison.*® To these might well be added James O’Hara, Pitts- 
burgh’s first business magnate and the prototype of Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry C. Frick, and other industrial barons, of importance not only in 
Pittsburgh but also in the entire Mississippi Valley.?7 

The spread of religious denominations and churches from coast to coast 
has been a feature of great social importance in the national development 
of the United States.** A significant part of this expansion was the estab- 


24 Information on Pittsburgh as the base of western operations may be found not only in 
the papers of St. Clair, Wayne, Wilkinson, and William H. Harrison, but also in widely 
scattered materials such as the reports of the quartermaster general of the United States, 
preserved at Fort Myers, Virginia. There is also material on this subject in the Craig 
Papers in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. See Leland D. Baldwin, “The Rivers in the 
Early Development of Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 16: 79-98 (May, 1933). 

25 Evidence may be found in the writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Albert Gallatin, 
and William Findley; in the Annals of Congress; and in the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

26 Ellis Beal, “Arthur St. Clair, Western Pennsylvania’s Leading Citizen, 1764-1818,” 
ante, 12: 75-96 (April, 1929); Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 
1879); John A. Stevens, Albert Gallatin (American Statesmen Series, Boston, 1884); Al- 
bert Gallatin, Writings (edited by Henry Adams—Philadelphia, 1879); unpublished Gal- 
latin Papers in the possession of the New York Historical Society; various articles on Hugh 
H. Brackenridge, ante, vol. 10 (1927); Claude M. Newlin, The Life and Writings of 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge (Princeton, N. J., 1932). 

27 Eulalia C. Schramm, “General James O’Hara—Pittsburgh’s First Captain of Industry” 
(University of Pittsburgh master’s thesis, 1931). An abstract of this work is in University 
of Pittsburgh, Abstracts of Theses, 7: 366 (Pittsburgh, 1931). Important O’Hara papers 
have recently been deposited with the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

28 The bibliography on this topic is already voluminous. New studies are in process in 
many places. The maps by Marcus W. Jernegan in Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the His- 
torical Geography of the United States, plates 82-88 (Washington and New York, 1932), 
illustrate this spread. 
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lishment of denominations and churches in western Pennsylvania in the 
two decades from 1768 to 1788.*° The story of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment in western Pennsyivania during these years and in fact for several 
additional decades appears to be a good introduction to the religious his- 
tory of the middle section of the Mississippi Valley. 

The famous Whiskey Insurrection in western Pennsylvania in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century was a matter of varied and weighty im- 
portance, not simply a series of dramatic incidents.’° Historians have con- 
sidered it mainly in connection with its economic causes and the demon- 
stration of national strength in its suppression. Such treatment seems 
inadequate. Could it not be given the sort of study and critical analysis that 
has been given to the American Revolution? It seems safe to say that in 
many ways the insurrection was an important indication of frontier social, 
economic, and political sentiment. It was probably a manifestation in part 
of the survival of pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary theory and be- 
haviorism.3" The influence, also, of the French Revolution had spread 
since 1789 even into the remote rural regions of the western world.** 
In some ways the insurrection was but a dramatic feature of the develop- 
ment of anti-Hamiltonianism in the United States as a whole, and its sup- 
pression by an overwhelming demonstration of superior power, while it 
may have strengthened the central government, does not appear to have 


29 Manuscript records of these early churches are still in existence. Few of them have 
been printed but much work has been done on them by graduate students of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania possesses transcripts of 
many of them made by Mr. Jesse Coldren and by Miss Jessie M. Tomb. Much manuscript 
material is in the archives of the theological seminaries in Pittsburgh. A master’s thesis 
(1931) by Miss Marybelle Pierce on “The Establishment of the Associate, Reformed, and 
Associate Reformed Churches in Western Pennsylvania,” is summarized in University of 
Pittsburgh, Abstracts of Theses, 7: 362. 

3° The contemporary writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Albert Gallatia, and 
William Findley on the Whiskey Insurrection are well known, as are also the later writ- 
ings of Henry M. Brackenridge and Neville B. Craig. All general histories of the period 
deal with the topic. 

3" Mr. C. Stanton Belfour of the University of Pittsburgh has written an excellent un- 
published study of this behaviorism. 

32 Channing, United States, 4:335; Claude M. Newlin, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
Writer,” ante, 10: 247, 250-252 (October, 1927); Harry R. Warfel, “David Bruce, Fed- 
eralist Poet of Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 8:217 (October, 1925). 
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endeared the Federalist party to the people of the region. Both Bracken- 
ridge and Gallatin are soon found in active opposition to the Federalists.3? 
The elections of 1798 in Pennsylvania and of 1800 in the United States 
went against the Federalists.34 Western Pennsylvania swung to Jeffer- 
sonianism in 1798 and from that time until 1858 contributed to the dom- 
ination of Pennsylvania by the party of Jefferson and Jackson.}* This is 
a matter of more than local historical importance; for it cannot be disre- 
garded that as Pennsylvania went so went the United States, almost with- 
out exception, from 1798 to 1884. 

As the result of its geographical position and its two famous highways, 
western Pennsylvania, situated on the main routes to the Middle West 
from 1765 to 1825, inevitably played an important part in furnishing 
men and supplies in the War of 1812. The armed forces of the United 
States both on land and on Lake Erie drew heavily upon Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania.?© This, of course, is not strange. It is merely an 
illustration of the fact that, as a result of geography and roads, western 
Pennsylvania, either as a manufacturing region or as the base of commer- 
cial, transportation, financial, and even industrial agents of eastern firms 
and institutions, supplied goods and services for the lower half of the Old 
Northwest during the whole first half of the nineteenth century.3” 

33 Gallatin was by education a liberal and a Republican; Brackenridge was a Federalist 
in 1789 and later a convert to Jeffersonianism. The rapid development in the region of 
hostility to Hamilton’s policies is revealed in Russell J. Ferguson, “Albert Gallatin—West- 
ern Pennsylvania Politician,” ante, 16:183-195 (August, 1933). 

34. In the election of 1796 Jefferson received fourteen of the fifteen electoral votes of 
Pennsylvania. In 1799 Thomas McKean, Democrat, won the governorship over James 
Ross, Federalist, by a vote of 38,036 to 32,641. In 1800 Jefferson received eight electoral 
votes from Pennsylvania to seven for Adams. Pennsylvania Manual, 1931, p- 490, 492- 

35 This is a general statement. The Democrats lost the state twice in presidential elec- 
tions and several times in state elections. Pennsylvania Manual, 1931, p- 489. 

36 John N. Boucher, ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People, 1: 362- 
368 (New York, 1908); Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and 
Progress, 419 (Pittsburgh, 1906). The two highways were the Forbes Road, which later 
became the Pennsylvania Road, and Braddock’s Road, which became the famous Cumber- 
land or National Road. The bibliography of these roads is extensive. See particularly 
Archer B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America, vols. 4, § (Cleveland, 1903). 


37 Harriet Kline, “Financial and Industrial Aspects of the Panic of 1837 in Pittsburgh” 
(University of Pittsburgh master’s thesis, 1933). 
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The rise of tariff protectionism in Pennsylvania was significant both in 
the economic and in the political history of the United States before the 
Civil War. By the end of the war the séntiment and policy of protection- 
ism had registered a triumph, at least for a time and in a considerable de- 
gree. This triumph was related to the war not only as a result of it, but 
also to some extent as a cause. The struggle of Pennsylvania for the pres- 
ervation of the protective tariff system in the United States since the Civil 
War has probably been equally significant in our economic and political 
experience. In all this contention, whether for the establishment or for 
the maintenance of tariff protection, western Pennsylvania was not much 
behind eastern Pennsylvania in aggressiveness.?* Her congressmen, such 
as Baldwin, Ritner, Stewart, Wilkins, and Forward, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and Negley and Dalzell in the second half,?? and 
her senators, such as Quay, Knox, Oliver, and Reed, have reflected well 
the dominant interests or sentiments of important elements in their con- 
stituencies.4° The history of the United States cannot be fully known un- 
til the tariff history of western Pennsylvania is revealed. The capture of 
the Republican party in Pennsylvania by the protectionists in 1858 and in 
the nation at the Chicago convention of 1860 is no inconsiderable ex- 
planation of the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency of the 
United States.** It was not anti-slavery, but protectionism that carried 
western Pennsylvania and the rest of the state in the election of 1860. 
Western Pennsylvania was no stronghold of abolitionism or of any other 


form of anti-slavery sentiment. Down until the close of the ante bellum 


38 An adequate treatment of this subject is in Malcolm R. Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsyl- 
vania Protectionism (Philadelphia, 1932). 

39 Material on some of these men may be found in Sewell E. Slick, “The Life of 
William Wilkins” (University of Pittsburgh master’s thesis, 1921), a summary of which is 
in Abstracts of Theses, 7: 367; Robert M. Ewing, “Hon. Walter Forward,” ante, 8: 76-89 
(April, 1925); Alfred P. James, “General James Scott Negley,” ante, 14:69-91 (April, 
1931); Kathryn Beazell, “The Congressional Career of John Dalzell with Special Empha- 
sis on His Tariff Views” (University of Pittsburgh master’s thesis, 1932), a summary of 
which is in Abstracts of Theses, 8:405 (Pittsburgh, 1932). 

4° The Congressional Record reveals both the protectionist theories of these men and 
something of the dominant interests represented by them. Dr. John W. Oliver of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has spent several years in the preparation of a biography of Quay 
based on family papers. 

4° James G. Blaine, Teeenty Years of Congress, 1: 206 (Norwich, Conn., 1884). 
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period this region illustrated well the indifference or division of opinion 
of the whole border territory on the issue of slavery.‘ 

But the breaking up of the Union was another matter. Protectionists 
may have themselves blustered from time to time about the desirability 
of disunion, but self-interest quickly brought all Pennsylvania protection- 
ists and particularly those of western Pennsylvania to the realization that 
the preservation of the Union was vitally important.*? The market of the 
South was well worth fighting for, and western Pennsylvania would have 
been peculiarly hard hit by the loss of southwestern business. Protection- 
ism on the part of a slave state republic in the South, a possibility never 
abandoned by the Confederacy, however good in theory for others, 
would have been very bad for Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause of the feeling against disunion the region surpassed the rest of the 
state in contributions of many kinds to the prosecution of the Civil War. 
It quickly became a hive of war activity.44 Although it furnished few very 
prominent military commanders,*’ its regiments fought in every theater 
of the war. Its mills and factories poured forth war materials and army 
supplies, greatly to the enrichment of Andrew Carnegie and other west- 
ern Pennsylvanians; for war, as is well understood in some circles, is 
more effective than tariff protection.*® In fact the prominence in industry 
of western Pennsylvania seems to have been established during the Civil 
War. Hitherto the industry of the region had developed steadily rather 
than dramatically, but the impetus of war needs gave it an upward spurt 
that, with various accentuations, continued to the end of the century.*” 

42 Joseph B. Wolstoncraft, “Western Pennsylvania and the Election of 1860,” ante, 
6: 25-38, 64 (1923); Eiselen, Pennsylvania Protectionism, 244-266; Burns, ante, 8: 204- 
214. The Pittsburgh newspapers of 1858 displayed relatively small interest in the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

43 Eiselen, Pennsylvania Protectionism, 111, citing a speech of Andrew Stewart in Con- 
gressional Debates, 22 Congress, 1 session, 3271; Boucher, A Century and a Half of Pitts- 
burgh, 2: 154-156. 

44 The author is indebted to his colleague, Mr. William J. Martin of the University of 
Pittsburgh, for confirmation of this idea. See also Louis Vaira, “Some Aspects of Pitts- 
burgh’s Industrial Contribution to the Civil War,” ante, 6:9-20 (January, 1923). 

45 General James Scott Negley was an exception. James, ante, 14: 69-91. 

46 Vaira, ante, 6:9-20; Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography, 93-140 (Boston, 1920); 
Eiselen, Pennsylvania Protectionism, 11, 22, 61, 181. 


47 Vaira, ante, 6: 9-20. The later industrial advances have been connected mainly with 
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Since the Civil War industrial significance in the production of iron, 
steel, aluminum, coal, coke, glass, oil, and gas has been the most impor- 
tant aspect of western Pennsylvania.‘* The significance of the region as a 
whole, indeed, has been mainly industrial. But industrial significance has 
great historical importance. The social and economic historian cannot fail 
to be impressed with the exploitation of the rest of the world by an indus- 
trial region.*? On the other hand it is apparent that industrial regions 
themselves are exploited for the benefit of Wall Street and upper Fifth 
Avenue in New York, for the benefit of libraries of small towns all over 
the world, for the benefit of Florida and of California, and even for the 
benefit of certain famous American universities.°° 

Not only in economics, but also in politics, the labor movement, science, 
and even in the fine arts and allied fields, industrial prominence and influ- 
ence may have widespread historical significance. In connection with the 
significance of industrial western Pennsylvania in politics, it is sufficient 
merely to mention such names as Matthew Stanley Quay, Philander C. 
Knox, and Andrew W. Mellon. The industrial significance of the region 
inevitably gave it importance in the national history of labor. Several la- 
bor unions had their headquarters in Pittsburgh.’ For a time the Knights 
of Labor were powerful in the region.5* The first convention of the 


American Federation of Labor was held there.’ Famous strikes in the 


improvements in technological, manufacturing, and administrative processes. Carnegie’s 
autobiography throws light on the inside story of these advances. 

48 These, with the addition of processed foods, are the notable products of western Penn- 
sylvania. The food-product industry furnishes occupation for a surplus of woman labor. 
Western Pennsylvania is not a place of highly variegated life—exploitation of the indus- 
tries mentioned has proved more profitable than the development of other fields of activity. 

49 The gigantic oil and steel industries drew profits from consumers all over the world. 
Elsewhere the automobile industry has done the same thing in later decades. 

5° Some wealthy western Pennsylvanians, such as Carnegie, Frick, and Schwab, have 
transferred their residences to New York City. Vast sums of money have gone to Yale Uni- 
versity and to the University of Chicago from fortunes based on the exploitation of west- 
ern Pennsylvania oil fields. 

5! Notably the Sons of Vulcan and the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. Frederic L. Paxson, Recest History of the United States, 236 (Boston, c1928). 

52 This statement is based on accounts in Pittsburgh newspapers of 1881. 

53 Alfred P. James, “The First Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Pitts- 
burgh . . . 1881: A Study in Contemporary Local Newspapers as a Source,” ante, 6: 
201-233; 7: 29-56, 106, 120 (1923-24). 
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region were of national contemporary and historical importance.*4 In the 
last seventy years the problem of industrial labor in most of its aspects and 
manifestations has been well illustrated in western Pennsylvania.’* In the 
fields of science and technology western Pennsylvania has been signifi- 
cant, not simply nationally but even internationally, in such matters as the 
development of the airbrake, the airplane, the radio, and the uses of alu- 
minum ;°° and in various discoveries in applied science of the Mellon In- 
Pp 
stitute of Industrial Research’? and of other industrial laboratories.5* 
Even in things pertaining to intellectual life and in the fine arts western 
Pennsylvania has made, as a result of the wealth inherent in the industries 
of the region, important contributions of more than local significance. 
Andrew Carnegie’s libraries are notable.’? The international art exhibi- 
tions of the Carnegie Institute may be mentioned.®° In music western 
Pennsylvania must have an honorable place in American history: Stephen 
C. Foster, Ethelbert Nevin, Cadman, and Harvey Gaul occupy high 
places as American composers. Victor Herbert and other noted musi- 
cians have served as directors of Pittsburgh orchestras. In Pittsburgh there 

54 Paxson, United States, 79, 234-237, 614. 

55 This is particularly true in respect to shorter hours and collective bargaining. 

56 George Westinghouse, “Presidential Address,” 1910, in American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Transactions, 32: 1089-1107 (1911); Paul Synnestvedt, Evolution of the 
Air-Brake (New York, 1895); Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Airbrakes, References to 
Books and Magazine Articles (Pittsburgh, 1915); Andrew D. White, “Samuel Pierpont 
Langley,” in Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Monthly Bulletin, 23: 250-264 (May, 1918); 
S. M. Kintner, “History of Radio,” ante, 9:65-89 (April, 1926); Junius D. Edwards, 
Francis C. Frary, and Zay Jeffries, The Aluminum Industry, 1: 23-33 (New York, 1930). 
Kintner gives much credit for the early development of the radio to Reginald A. Fessen- 
den, professor of electrical engineering in the Western University of Pennsylvania. 

57 For bibliographic data see Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Bibliographic Bul- 
letin no. 2 (Pittsburgh, 1927) and the supplements to the bulletin published yearly from 
1927 to 1933. See also Edward R. Weidlein, “Achievements in Industrial Research,” in 
the Pittsburgh Record, 2: 210-275 (June, 1928). 

58 National Research Council, Industrial Research Laboratories of the United States, In- 
cluding Consulting Research Laboratories (fifth edition, Bulletin no. 91—Washington, 
1933). In western Pennsylvania there are approximately sixty such laboratories, thirty- 
seven of which are in Pittsburgh. 

59 Carnegie, Autobiography; William S. Learned, The American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge (New York, c1924). Two recent biographies of Carnegie are Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick, The Life of Andrew Carnegie (Garden City, N. Y., 1932) and John K. 
Winkler, Incredible Carnegie (New York, 1931). 

60 See the catalogues of the annual exhibitions at the Carnegie Institute, 1896—date. 
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has been a particularly large and active group of musicians of German 
antecedents.” 

For half a century western Pennsylvania has furnished illustrations of 
most of the problems and aspects of accumulated wealth derived from the 
extraordinary exploitation of natural resources and of the markets of the 
United States and the world.®* The ramifications of this subject are both 
numerous and important, but one illustration will suffice. No small part 
of the allied indebtedness to the United States and even of the present debt 
of the United States itself represents money that flowed into western 
Pennsylvania to pay for the stream of war materials that poured from 
the mills and factories of this region from 1914 to 1919.° When the 
history of wealth in the United States is finally written western Pennsyl- 
vania will figure heavily in its pages. 

Though less determinative than the economic, other aspects of history 
are more impersonal and may be very significant. Brief mention may be 
made of two of them, one political and geographical, and the other socio- 
logical. ‘The upper Ohio Valley is an economic metropolitan area, geo- 
graphically and commercially, but politically it is split into three di- 


61 There are two notable music scrapbooks of four volumes each in the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; the first collected by William Evens covers the first half of the nineteenth 
century and the second compiled by Charles C. Mellor covers the last half. See also Killi- 
kelly, History of Pittsburgh, §35, 539; Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pitts- 
burgh, 866-873 (Chicago, 1898); and Charles N. Boyd, “Pittsburgh Composers,” in the 
Pittsburgh Record, §: 50-53 (April, 1931). Among the more prominent German musicians 
have been Fidelis Zitterbart, Jr., Adolph Martin Foerster, and Casper Koch. The informa- 
tion on the German musical element has been derived from Harriet E. Spelker, “The Ger- 
man Element in the History of Pittsburgh,” an unfinished doctor’s thesis at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

62 Among numerous magazine articles on this subject is Isaac F. Marcosson, “The Mil- 
lionaire Yield of Pittsburgh,” in Munsey’s Magazine, 46:775-790 (March, 1912). 

63 Frank R. Murdock, “Some Aspects of Pittsburgh’s Industrial Contribution to the 
World War,” ante 4: 214-223 (October, 1921). Of the 250 great war plants, employing 
altogether more than 500,000 men and women, one, the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, estimated the total value of its war business at $1,475,000,000. See 
Murdock, ante, 4: 216, 222. Munitions, however, involved less than one-fourth of the debt 
of the allies to the United States. See Charles Merz, “To Revise or not to Revise: The 
Debts Issue,” in Intergovernmental Debts, 94 (International Conciliation, no. 287—Feb- 
ruary, 1933). 

64 This idea is based essentially on the metropolitan area concept set forth some years 
ago by Professor N. S. B. Gras. 
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visions. One of these, western Pennsylvania, has dominant historical and 
political connections east of the Alleghenies. Thus the entity, integration, 
and even self-consciousness of the upper Ohio Valley has suffered.®* An 
upper Ohio Valley state would have been of more significance both locally 
and nationally. History plays queer tricks with men, regions, and coun- 
tries. Sociologically western Pennsylvania is very important in American 
history. Representatives of many races and peoples have been drawn to 
the mines, mills, and factories of the region. Not even Cook County, Il- 
linois, surpasses Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in this respect. The 
manifold aspects of such human conglomeration are far more than local 
matters; they are national in significance and they have been and con- 
tinue to be of international importance. Nor is even this the limit of their 
significance: they involve the universal problem of human relationships. 

65 The author is indebted to his colleague, Dr. Solon J. Buck, for this observation. 

66 Statistics may be secured from census reports and from local immigration authorities. 
Some of the racial and religious groups have their American headquarters in Allegheny 
County. Their réle during and since the World War was notable—in this connection the 
so-called Pittsburgh Agreement between the Czechs and Slovaks might be mentioned. The 
complete story of these groups has not yet been written. The University of Pittsburgh is 
making a significant move towards the solution of the problem of human relationships in 


the arrangement of rocms in its new building designed and furnished in accordance with 
different racial backgrounds of the local population. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1836 AS SEEN BY 
A VERMONT DOCTOR 


MONG the thousands who went west to seek new homes in the years 
A cu followed the opening of the Erie Canal and the Ohio Canal 
were two doctors from Vermont, Ira and Leonard Barton. No family 
tradition survives to explain how they came to catch the western fever, 
but Dr. Leonard Barton, the younger of the brothers, wrote two letters 
from Pennsylvania to his wife, whom he had left behind in her father’s 
house in Weston, Vermont.' 

As to bare facts, Dr. Barton’s account of the great westward migra- 
tion of the eighteen thirties does not add anything new to the picture of 
the movement as a whole. It is rather in the more limited field of local 
history that his letters have something to contribute, especially in the de- 
tails that they give about places and people in the counties of Crawford 
and Mercer in western Pennsylvania. In the larger picture, however, his 
letters have a certain value as an index to the state of mind of an emigrant 
Vermonter. The doubts and perplexities, the homesickness, the restless- 
ness, the hopes—all these that Dr. Barton experienced must have been 
characteristic of the feelings of many an emigrant of the period. The let- 
ters are written with a quaint alternation of plain speaking and stately 
formalism, a mixture of humor and melancholy, which reveal a man of 
taste and education as well as a likable and very human personality. 

At the time of the migration to Pennsylvania, Dr. Leonard Barton 
was thirty years of age, and his brother, Dr. Ira Barton, was ten years 
older. For three generations or more their Puritan forbears had been 
moving westward through Massachusetts. At the close of the Revolution 
their father, a Revolutionary soldier, took his bride to a frontier settle- 
ment in Vermont. Later he moved on to the New York frontier, and 
here on the edge of the great Adirondack forest at Bolton on Lake 


1 The original letters are in the possession of Dr. Leonard’s granddaughters, the Misses 
Clara and Lulu Barton of Erie, who have kindly permitted their publication. 
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George, Ira and Leonard spent their childhood. Little is known about 
this part of their history. The only fact that emerges with certainty is that 
Ira as a lad of sixteen marched with his father and the local militia to 
Lake Champlain to check the British invasion of 1814. The next land- 
mark in their careers is their graduation from medical school—lIra in 
1826 from Castleton Medical College at Castleton, Vermont, and Leon- 
ard four years later in the first graduating class at the new Clinical School 
at Woodstock.* An old letter of recommendation written for Leonard 
about the time he started his medical studies runs as follows: “I am well 
acquainted with the literary acquirements and moral character of Mr. 
Leonard Barton, and justly esteem him, a young gentleman of amiable- 
ness, intelligence and moral worth.” In the interval between receiving 
their degrees and making the westward journey described in these let- 
ters, the brothers practiced in various places, known and unknown, in 
Vermont and Massachusetts. One of the places with which they were 
most closely associated was the little Green Mountain village of Weston 
in central Vermont. Here Ira practiced for several years; here they both 
married. Their wives were sisters—Mary and Nancy, the daughters of 
“Squire” Oliver Farrar, the founder of Weston.? 

What led the brothers to join the westward movement of the thirties 
is not clear. An inkling is perhaps given in the first letter by a reference to 
a Dr. Bliss who had left Vermont some time before to settle in Ohio. Ap- 
parently the lure of adventure was not a major issue, as it was with some 
westward emigrants. At least Dr. Barton did not stress this motive in his 
letters. Such Wanderlust as he had seemed to spring from some inner un- 
rest, rather than from a desire for new scenes and excitement. The eco- 
nomic problem, on the contrary, loomed large. It was apparently the hope 
of making a better living that tempted him to leave Vermont, and on the 
frontier, in moments of discouragement, it was only this hope that con- 
tinued to keep him away from his family and the more congenial en- 

2 Castleton Medical College was in 1826 affiliated with Middlebury College, but later it 
was removed to the University of Vermont. One building of the old medical school is still 
standing at Castleton. The Clinical School at Woodstock had just been founded as an 


affiliate of Waterville College in Waterville, Maine, now Colby University. Nothing now 
remains of the buildings at Woodstock. 


3 All biographical facts are gathered from family traditions and various documents and 
printed records too numerous to be listed here. 
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vironment of New England. Some allusion to land speculation can be 
found in the letters, but only on the part of others. For himself this meth- 
od of making money seems never to have been considered. Perhaps this 
was because he had not accumulated any capital for investment in the six 
years since he had left college; perhaps it was because he did not have the 
speculator’s type of mind. As it turned out, with the panic of 1837 near, 
it was probably fortunate that he was not interested in such ventures. 

A lucrative practice was what he sought, combined, if possible, with an 
agreeable environment. It was in this second respect that he found him- 
self especially disappointed. His observations on the life he encountered 
in western Pennsylvania are anything but flattering. They serve as a re- 
minder of the fact, easily overlooked, that even as late as the eighteen 
thirties there were parts of this region that were still in a frontier state. 
Of course, it must be taken into account that the very settlements that 
offered the best opportunities for a young doctor establishing a practice 
were likely to be the places where life was the most primitive. This was 
not true, however, of the first place Dr. Barton chose to settle in. But 
even there he found little to his liking. It is curious to see how, even when 
he was trying to present conditions to his wife in the best light possible, 
his revulsion against the world about him would come to the surface. 

The human interest that the letters arouse may justify a few facts about 
the later careers of the two brothers. Dr. Leonard Barton did not stay 
in Mercer County very long, but eventually found a more congenial 
practice in Erie County at Waterford, the site of the old French Fort Le 
Beeuf. This settlement had been made largely by New Englanders. It 
had an academy and probably offered more of the sort of intellectual and 
social life that the Bartons and Farrars had been used to in the villages 
of Vermont. But Leonard did not live long to enjoy his new home. The 
melancholy that is so apparent in his letters may have been the forerunner 
of some serious illness. Only eight years after his migration to Pennsyl- 
vania he died, leaving his wife with “little George” and three other chil- 
dren to the care of his brother and other relatives. Dr. Ira Barton did not 
remain in Cochranton, despite his purchase of the farm. Perhaps he found 
a ready sale for it at a good profit. At any rate by 1840 he had begun to 
practice in the town of Erie and had bought a drug store there in which his 
brother also had an interest. He stayed in Erie until Leonard’s death, 
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when, upon the request of the people of Waterford, he decided to move 
there and take over his brother’s practice. As the years went on he grew 
to be one of the leading men in his community and one of the prominent 
physicians in the county. Thus at last he found the security and the suc- 
cess that the brothers had hoped for when they left the Green Mountains 
and turned toward the West.* 


MILLICENT Barton ReEx$ 


Dr. Leonarp Barton To His Wire, July 9, 18 36° 


FairFiELD,? CrawFrorp County, P.a. 
My Dear WIFE: 


You may perhaps be Surprised to Receive a Letter from me so soon, therefore 
before I proceed I will give a short explanation; which is this—that I have 
stop’d and have it in my power to write you. I have traveled probably 2,000 
miles since I left you without making any considerable stop. I have at last 
anchored in this harbour (which I must confess is none of the best) where I 
intend to remain for the present unless some powfuful [powerful] wind of 
fortune should part my cable and set me adrift again upon the wide world. 

Our first stop after leaving Vt. was in Troy where we stayed one day—visited 
Albany, &C.—after which we took the railway to Schenectady ;® then took a 


4 Dr. Barton’s spelling has been retained throughout, but for the sake of clearness the 
letters have been cast into paragraph form and punctuation marks have been supplied. 

5 Miss Rex, who has contributed the letters and supplied the annotations, is a great- 
granddaughter of Dr. Ira Barton. She is an instructor in history at the Madeira School, 
Greenway, Virginia. Ed. 

6The month and day are supplied from the postal endorsement. The letter may have 
been written several days before it was mailed, of course, as was the case with the second 
letter. Nowhere on the letter is any year given, but it seems safe to assume that the year 
was 1836, the same as that of the second letter. The close correspondence in fact and in 
general tone of the two letters indicate that they were written within a few months of each 
other. Moreover, Dr. Barton would hardly have given such detailed descriptions of life in 
western Pennsylvania as appear in the second letter if he had been living in the new coun- 
try for over a year. 

7 Fairfield, or Sugar Creek Post Office, then a small settlement on French Creek in east- 
ern Crawford County, is now the town of Cochranton. What led Dr. Barton to seek this 
place is not known. 

8 This was the Mohawk and Hudson, opened to traffic five years before. The fact that 
Dr. Barton refers thus casually to the railway at a period when it was still a novelty is 
rather curious. Possibly the explanation is that this was not his first experience with steam 
travel. 


| 
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boat and proceeded west to Buffalo where we stayed a few days.? Our next tour 
was to Cleaveland, Ohio, where we stayed one day, then went up the Ohio 
Canal.'® Saw Doc* Bliss and his brothers, stayed one day and proceeded up the 
Canal. Doc‘ Bliss was anxious to have me Settle in Boston within 4 miles of 
him. I think I might have done well there but I did not like the place. Lucian 
Bliss paid me $24."? 

After traveling several Days in Ohio we returned to Cleaveland [and] went 
on board an other Steam boat bound to Michigan where we arrived in due time. 
During this voyage we experienced all the beauties of a gale on Lake Erie. 
There might have been 800 persons on board the boat, three fourths of whom 
were sea sick. Such vomiting you never saw. Ira was quite seasick and I thought 
some homesick, which made his case quite bad. I was able between my spells of 
pukeing to enjoy many hearty fits of Laughter to see the old Cripples Stagger 
about the Deck and cast up what they verily believed to be their last accounts. 
I never before heard such Cursing and groaning. But as it is possible that you 
may sometime enjoy the Luxurys of a similar scene | will not trouble you with 
a further description. 

We found traveling so verry difficult in Michigan on account of the immense 
numbers of people emigrating that way that we thought best to take some other 
route ;'* therefore we returned to Buffalo, from thence through the southwest 
part of N. Y. to P.a. At Warren, P.a. we took a passage down the Alleghany 


River to Pittsburg about 200 miles. There we found a City containing about 


9 The trip to Buffalo was made on the Erie Canal, then eleven years old. 

10 The Ohio Canal extended from Cleveland to Portsmouth on the Ohio River and was 
310 miles long. It was completed in 1832. 

11 Boston is in Northfield Township, Summit County, Ohio, along the route of the Ohio 
Canal. Dr. Hosea Bliss and his brothers, Lucian and Ambrose, had migrated from Jericho, 
Chittenden County, Vermont, about 1833. William H. Perrin, ed., History of Summit 
County with an Outline Sketch of Ohio, 572, 6936 (Chicago, 1881). 

12 Some idea of the incredible number of emigrants going west in this direction can be 
gained from the following estimates: according to Robert E. Riegel, America Moves West, 
278 (New York, c1930), in 1833 sixty thousand people and in 1834 eighty thousand 
passed through Buffalo to go up the lakes. Edward Channing and M. F. Lansing, Story of 
the Great Lakes, 267 (New York, 1909), has a still more amazing figure—five thousand 
people leaving Buffalo in a single day in 1838. Michigan was a most popular destination at 
this period; that other Vermonters besides the two doctors Barton had it in mind is indi- 
cated by the old ditty quoted in Riegel, p. 279: 

Then there’s old Varmount, well, what d’ye think of that! 
To be sure, the gals are handsome, and the cattle very fat: 
But who among the mountains ’mid cloud and snow would stay 
When he can buy a prairie in Michigania? 

Yea, yea, yea, to Michigania. 
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40,000 inhabitants. It is the greatest business place I ever saw and the most 
Dirty place that I have seen. There I had a view of the pleasant Ohio. From 
20 to 30 fine Steam boats are to be seen there constantly. We left Pittsburg last 
Sunday for Erie, traveled together untill Monday afternoon when we sepe- 
rated.'3 When I saw Ira last he said he should go directly to Buffalo. Probably 
you will hear from him soon and I should not be surprised if you should see 
him in less than a month. 

I have stoped in a fine Country which is fast improveing.'4 There is not a 
Doc* in less than 10 miles of me one way and 14 the other. I have no doubt but 
that I can make money here but I fear that I shall not enjoy myself as well as 
I have done in Vermot. To tell you the plain truth Nancy I have most sincerely 
repented of my folly in leaving Underhill.'5 But I have this to console me—I 
left for the purpose of benefiting my family, which object I think I shall accom- 
plish if you can be reconciled to leave your native mountains and live among 
people entirely different from any you have ever seen. The people in this place 
are perfectly sivil, generally religeous and temperate. There is no ardent spirits 
sold here, which is a strange thing in this western world. I have no doubt but 
that you may soon become accustomed to the manners and customs of the Pen- 
sylvanians so as to like them as well as you do the people of Vt. I can get along 
with every thing that I have met except their manner of living, some part of 
which is intolerable. I want you should Jet me know your feelings on the sub- 
ject as soon as possible, and if you really think it best I will return to Vt. and 
spend the remainder of my days where I can the best promote your happiness 
and the happiness of our children. 

I almost dread to hear from you for fear of hearing unpleasant news. Still 
if you have the least regard for me write as soon as you receive this and tell me 
the whole. I have always been fearful that our babe was not long for this world, 

13 This trip was probably made on the turnpike via Mercer and Meadville. There is a 
description of this road as it was in the year following Dr. Barton’s journey in David 
Stevenson, Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America, 217 (London, 1838). Even 
the mail coach on which Stevenson traveled made a speed of only two and three-quarters 
miles an hour, because of the great marshes that had to be crossed. The road was built of 
corduroy for miles and occasionally was flooded with water. 

14 The decade 1830-40 was a period of great expansion for Crawford County. The new 
Beaver and Erie Canal, with its branch, the French Creek feeder, was being built, and 
navigation down French Creek to the Allegheny River was still continued. The population 
of the county nearly doubled in these years, rising from 16,030 to 31,724. History of Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, 199 (Chicago, 1885). 

15 Underhill is in Chittenden County, Vermont, at the foot of Mount Mansfield. It was 


probably while practicing here that young Dr. Barton made the acquaintance of the Bliss 
brothers of Jericho. 
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but may I ask where is our Little George? is he alive? is he well? if you can 
tell me he is you will give me more happiness than all I have enjoyed since I 
saw you. | flattered myself before I left Vt. that by traveling 1 might rid my 
mind of trouble, but alass, I find that the verry Idea is folly. The image of our 
Darling child (whose soul I believe is now in the realms of eternal felicity, 
there to enjoy happiness for ever) is almost constantly before me. His looks 
and actions which were lost to me for many months have returned to me more 
fresh than ever. The looks of our little George I have most entirely forgotten. 
You must b[e]stow a double share of Love and affection on our children in my 
absence. Love them for me for the time may never come when I shall enjoy 
the inest[im]able privilege of folding to my boosom those Children who are 
bound to my heart by the strongest cords of Parental affection. 

Tell me Nancy what course to pursue to best promote your happiness and if 
consistent I will be governed by it. I find that absence and distance from my 
family serve to increase my affections for you. Write me in less than five minutes 
after you get this if youn————me [sic]. Direct your Letter to Sugar Creek 
Post office, Crawford County, Pensylvania.'® 

Yours affectionat[el]y 


L. Barton 
Nancy Barton 
[1 margin:| Recollect Sugar Creek Post office, Crawford County, Pensyl- 
vania, 
[Addressed:] M" Nancy Barton, Weston, Vermont 


th 


[ Postal endorsement:| Sugar Creek, Pa., July 9 


N 


Dr. Leonarp Barron to His Wire, September 1, 1836 


GEorGETOWN,'? MErRcER County, P.A. 
Dear WIFE: 
I fear that you may think yourself neglected by my not writing you sooner, 
but the reason is that I changed my location soon after receiving yours and 


wished to ascertain my prospects before writing you again. 


16 This was, of course, before the days of the telegraph. According to the stage schedules 
given in Eli Bowen, The United States Post-Office Guide (New York, 1851), the time nec- 
essary for a letter to go between Weston and Sugar Creek can be roughly estimated at 
about ten days. At this rate, if the schedules of 1851 can be taken in any way as a guide 
for the mail service of 1836, Dr. Barton could not expect to receive even the quickest reply 
in less than three weeks from the time of mailing his letter. 

17 Georgetown, or Culbertson’s Post Office, was on the main turnpike between Pittsburgh 
and Erie, some ten miles southwest of Cochranton. Later it was called Exchangeville, and 
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There is a population of three or four thousand inhabitants within a few 
miles of this and but one physician whoom they all call a verry clever fellow, 
but none pretend that he is a man of more than ordinary skill. He is an Elder 
in the presbyterian church and J believe that many people here would rather 
die with his prayers than live by the prescriptions of another.'® Notwithstand- 
ing these obstacles I am confident that by Steady perseverience with a tolerable 
share of good fortune I shall be able to doe a good business before long. 

You have probably seen Ira’s Letters, which I presume describe this country 
as being far superior to the vally of the Connecticut and equal at least to the 
garden of Eden. He and | have the misfortune to think differently as regards 
this country. I am not prepared to say that I think it better than the Counties 
of Rutland, Addison, & Chittenden, Vt. They raise more wheat here than there 
but in some respects it is really inferior to that country. Still I am ready to 
admit that by proper improvement it will make a verry fine country. 

I think that Ira is far better situated than he ever has been before. The farm 
which he has purchased is really a good one, and I think he may make perhaps 
a thousand Dollars in the bargain. It is situated in the vally of French creek and 
contains some land which is not inferior to the flats in Clarendon.'? There is a 
Canal passing through it but at present it is of but little use.*° He has every 
thing in his favour and with a reasonable share of good fortune he can as easily 
be rich in ten years from this time as to be otherwise. I was with him when he 
made the purchase, and was verry much delighted to see him so much amni- 
mated, While walking over his farm he would break out all at once—“The fact 
is there is no such land as this in Weston—the fact is Esq. Farrar’s*! flat would 
not begin to compare with the poorest part of it—and finally the fact is 1 would 





then Sheakleyville, the name it bears today. What led Dr. Barton to make this change is a 
matter of conjecture. Apparently he did not benefit himself by the move. 

18 This was apparently a Dr. Samuel Axtell, mentioned in History of Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania, 473, 1094 (Chicago, 1888), and in John G. White, ed., 4 Twentieth Cen- 
tury History of Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 280 (Chicago, 1909). 

19 Clarendon is in central Vermont. The farm must have been near Cochranton, Dr. 
Leonard Barton’s former location. 

20 Apparently this canal was a part of the slackwater navigation system established in 
1834 to enable boats to return up French Creek from the Allegheny River. Great hopes had 
been entertained for this project, but it was abandoned after the first trip of the “French 
Creek Pioneer,” because the boatmen found the dams and locks too inconvenient. After it 
was damaged in 1837 it was never repaired. History of Crawford County, 279, 533; Map 
of the Railroads and Canals in the United States and Canada, 55 (New York, 1834); 
Henry S. Tanner, Description of the Canals and Rail Roads of the United States, 101 
(New York, 1840). 

21 Esquire Farrar was Dr. Barton’s father-in-law 
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not swap it for any four farms in Weston.” Show the above to Franklin. I think 
I can already see him begin to laugh.?* 

You may tell Mary? that the buildings on their farm consist of a large two 
story log house, a large log barn and 6 or 7 other log buildings (without names), 
all of which are situated on the ruins of an antient fortification, and I should 
think from their appearance that they were built for the use of Noah and his 
family at the time they left the ark.*4 But on the whole it is really a pleasant & 
romantick place and I think she will like it much. 

I have said more in favour of the country than I can in favour of the 
people. There is but a small part of them that I like at all. A large share of them 
are an ignorant disagreeable set of wretches fit for no decent society. Allmost 
every man keeps at least 2 guns, 4 or 5 Dogs, and from 5 to 20 hogs, which 
they never feed. The streets are overrun with them and they are generally so 
poor that it takes two or more to make a shadow. The howling and squealing 
which is constantly to be heard in this place is enough to make even a pio[u]s 
man break out in bitter cursses. 

From these few facts you can form a correct idea of the general character of 
the people. Women in this country work on the farms and go barefooted. Their 
feet are from 12 to 18 inches long and from 4 to 6 broad, as near as I can judge 
without measuring. I think they might be made much smaller by washing. I 
think from the size of their ankles that their legs are put on wrong end upwards, 
but I may be mistaken in this as I have not examined cases enough to ascertain 
the fact for a certainty. I could tell you many other things about the Penamites 
but it is not best. The society about Cochranton & Sugar Creek is mostly an 
exception to this description. I could have stayed there and been concented.*5 

My Dear, from what I have written you will be verry likely to mistake my 
feelings at this present time. At this time last year I am certain that our 
thoughts and feelings were reciprocal and I have no doubt but our thoughts 

22 Franklin Farrar, Dr. Barton’s brother-in-law. 

23 Mary was Ira’s wife and Nancy’s sister. 

24 The fortification was probably a relic of the mound builders. Almost all the travelers 
of this period comment on similar prehistoric remains that were to be found up and down 
the Ohio Valley and its tributaries. Accounts of relics of the mound builders in Crawford 
County are contained in History of Crawford County, 137-142; Sherman Day, Historical 
Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, 639 (Philadelphia, c1843); and Alfred Huide- 
koper, “Incidents in the Early History of Crawford County, Pennsylvania,” in Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, Memoirs, vol. 4, part 2, p. 144 (Philadelphia, 1850). 

25 That the first settlers of Cochranton were superior in culture to most of their neigh- 
bors is remarked upon by the county historians. See History of Crawford County, 550; 
Samuel P. Bates, Our County and Its People, 519 (1899); Daily Tribune Republican 
(Meadville), centennial edition, May 12, 1888, p. 4. 
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have often during this day both been occupied by the same subject. To tell you 
the truth, Nancy, I enjoy life but poorly. 1 am often rather melancholly. My 
health is none of the best and I am fully convinced that I cannot be happy 
without the society of my family. There is but little time that you and our 
children are absent from my mind. The most that I have to console me is that 
you are surrounded by your Dearest friends and my children are in the care of 
a mother whose feelings are far more tender than my own. Nothing but the 
hopes of benefiting my family keeps me from you a mom[e]nt. The task is the 
most unpleasant one th[at 1] ever experienced and it gives me pain to be 
obliged to tell you that probably near nine months more must pass away before I 
shall be able to see you. I shall direct M" Wells*® to send you money and want 
you to spare nothing that will have a tendency to make you and the children 
comfortable and happy. You must get flannel for the children by all means. I 
want George kept away from the water and every other place where there is 
danger, for I am constantly borrowing trouble about him. 

We must write each other often. Write me as soon as you get this and tell me 
all about yourself and children the same as if 1 was present. Tell me if George 
improves in talking, whether he grows any and whether he remembers me. 
Tell me all about the babe. I want to know how large he is and whether he 
appears bright. I am aware that this would appear verry simple to many but I 
think that any person who is absent from a family that he Loves will excuse me. 

Give yourself no trouble about me, believe me well and happy, for I assure 
you that nothing but anxiety makes me otherwise and that will all be relieved 
when I hear from you. All you can doe for me is to write me which I hope you 
will doe often. 

Direct your Letters to Georgetown, Mercer County, P.A. 

Yours affectionately, 

LEonarD Barton 
Nancy Barton, Sep‘, 1°* 1836 
P.S. I have Rec* a verry polite invitation from the people of Underhill to re- 
turn—had I not left it might have been better. Write soon. Give my respects to 
all. Tell M* Stewart that if he wants to buy land he can doe better in P.A. than 
Vt.27 

L. B. 
[ Addressed:| M™ Nancy Barton, Weston Post, Vermont 
[ Postal endorsement:| Culbertson’s Po., Mercer Co., Pa., Sep’ 4 25 
26 Mr. Wells has not been identified. 


27 Nancy Barton’s brother-in-law. He eventually followed Dr. Barton’s advice and re- 
moved to western Pennsylvania. 
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Lord Loudoun in North America. (Yale Historical Publications, Stud- 
ies, vol. 7). By Srantey McCrory Parcetuis, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D., assistant professor of history in Yale University. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1933. x, 399 p. Illustrations.) 


Arter the failure of Braddock’s expedition against the French on the upper 
Ohio in 1755, the Duke of Cumberland, who was the king’s son and the head 
of the British army, selected John Campbell, the Earl of Loudoun, to com- 
mand the British forces in America. Loudoun arrived in New York in July, 
1756, and served until he was recalled by Pitt in the spring of 1758. Dr. Par- 
gellis’ “book is neither a biography of Loudoun nor a history of his campaigns. 
It is a story of the high command he held.” Based upon the Loudoun Papers 
in the Henry E. Huntington Library, the Cumberland Papers in the Royal 
Archives at Windsor Castle, and much other documentary material, the volume 
makes an important contribution to the history of the French and Indian War. 
In it the reader will find the first adequate account of the activities of the Brit- 
ish government in relation to the war, of the various plans that were devised 
for solving the problem of colonial defense, of the raising of troops and the ad- 
ministration of the army, and of the relations between the commander-in-chief 
and the colonial governments. The picture of Loudoun that emerges is much 
more favorable to him than the one usually painted by writers of colonial history. 

Of special value for western Pennsylvania history is the first chapter, which 
treats of “Colonial Defense before 1756.” Here it is pointed out that at this 
period the British ministers were not imperialists but were concerned merely 
with the defense of the frontiers and the preservation of trade and friendly re- 
lations with the Indians. The reactions of the home government to the events 
on the upper Ohio in 1754 and 1755 and its efforts to obtain codperation on 
the part of the colonies among themselves and with the British forces are clearly 
described. It is of interest to note in this connection that the defeat of Brad- 
dock is ascribed, not to the failure of the colonial assemblies to support the ex- 
pedition, but to the quality of the men in his regiments, over half of whom 
were undisciplined “Irish drafts” or “raw American recruits,” and the fact that 
on the morning of the battle “precautions against surprise which had been 
scrupulously followed before were unaccountably relaxed.” Loudoun’s plans 
for the expedition against Fort Duquesne in 1758 are described in the last 
chapter and the author intimates that, if they had not been modified by Pitt, 
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Forbes might have reached Fort Duquesne in midsummer instead of in No- 
vember. Had he done so, however, in advance of the pacification of the Dela- 
ware and Shawnee Indians by Post and without securing his communications, 
the outcome might have been as disastrous as was that of Braddock’s expedition. 

This work is an excellent example of what an historical monograph should 
be. The subject was sufficiently restricted to make possible the use of all avail- 
able material; the material is well organized and presented in good literary 
form; the documentation, bibliography, and index are adequate; and a map is 
provided “of the Frontier Line in the Middle Colonies, 1754-1758, showing 
the principal forts and settlements.” 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1788. By Water H. Monr. (Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. xi, 247 p. Map.) 


Tue author of this book has endeavored to interpret the whole field of 
American Indian relations from 1774 to the establishment of the Constitution. 
It is too large a field for one to attempt in the space of two hundred pages unless 
one is a master of interpretation or has spent more time than the author appar- 
ently had at his disposal. The book therefore will not satisfy the student of In- 
dian affairs in general. 

About western Pennsylvania the book obviously must have much to say. This 
region, from Dunmore’s War down to the end of the Indian wars in 1794, oc- 
cupied a keystone position in northern Indian affairs. The reader will therefore 
find material about three of the five treaties of Pittsburgh, about the treaty of 
Fort McIntosh, and about the administration of Indian affairs by Richard But- 
ler, George Morgan, Lachlan McIntosh, Daniel Brodhead, William Irvine, 
Josiah Harmar, Arthur St. Clair, and Anthony Wayne. In general, he will ob- 
serve the development of the white man’s removal of the Indians from that part 
of western Pennsylvania that remained Indian territory after 1768. 

But enlightenment the reader will not find; for the author does not under- 
stand the meaning of things. For example, he does not understand the true na- 
ture of American relations with the Delawares. Indeed when he discovers that 
nation in belligerent relations with the United States after several years of 
friendliness, he adds as a sort of afterthought a footnote that reads, “Probably 
because of the inability of the United States to carry out the treaty of 1778 and 
also because of the British threats, the Delawares had very largely deserted the 
American cause.” He fails to appreciate the relation of the American Indian 
agent, George Morgan, to Indian affairs, mainly because he does not under- 
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stand the red men whose interests Morgan had at heart. He does not appreciate 
the fact that the true nature of Indian treaties can be found, not by merely pe- 
rusing their contents, but by a study of the negotiations that preceded them. 
Thus the treaty of Fort McIntosh is presented without a consideration of the 
negotiations, which are in the Pickering Papers. Perhaps the most grievous 
error is the failure to use the absolutely necessary materials in the Draper Col- 
lection of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the years from 1777 to 
1788, although part of these materials are available in Dr. Kellogg’s volumes 
on Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio and Frontier Retreat on the Upper 
Ohio, which are listed in the bibliography. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Ranpotpeu C. Downes 


The Long Hills. By Freperic Brusu. (Philadelphia, Roland Swain 
Company, 1932. 170 p.) 


IN MODERN times, history and poetry may mix but rarely merge. When they 
do, the resulting fusion enriches history with emotional content and invests 
poetry with new significance. Such a fusion is found in this volume of verse— 
a saga of Pennsylvania in the period following the Civil War, of the lumberjack 
and settler in the Allegheny ridges, of his life and work and recreation. Strung 
on a thread of narrative, in which Thurlo Bard, a pioneer lumberman-capitalist 
is the main character, the poem is most significant for the historian in the so- 
cial backgrounds sketched for it. Though the locale of the tale is apparently 
somewhere in the northeastern section of the state, these backgrounds are of 
much more general application. The auction, the fair, the wrestling-match, the 


? 


woodsmen’s dance, the fist fight at the tavern, the “bee” to aid an injured 
neighbor are of universal significance on the frontiers. The characters that 
move through these pages—the lumberman, the trapper, the “mineral-man,” 
the gossiping woman who aids in the births and deaths of a scattered com- 
munity, the budding politician who represents his region in Harrisburg and 
dreams even of Washington—these are historical figures common to all of 
Pennsylvania. Of more than local significance, too, is the conflict of mind and 
heart in the pioneers who have given the West “a fair look-over” and have 


come back to “ 


the long hills.” Such are the historical implications of the book. 
Much more might be said of its poetic insight and power; but perhaps, in a re- 
view for an historical magazine, the reviewer should leave that “more” to be 


discovered with delight by the reader of the poem. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania EvizaBETH HawtHorn Buck 








SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


The first meeting of the society for the year 1933-34 was held in Stevenson 
Hall of the Historical Building on October 24. At this meeting, the by-laws 
were amended to increase the number of vice presidents from two to four and 
to increase the number of trustees from ten to fifteen. In order that all the vice 
presidents may be of equal rank, it was provided that: “In the absence or inca- 
pacity of the president, his duties shall be performed by one of the vice presi- 
dents to be designated by the president or, failing such designation, by the ex- 
ecutive committee.” After the adoption of the amendments, the Honorable 
Robert Garland and Judge Ambrose B. Reid were elected vice presidents, and 
the following were elected to membership in the council: Mrs. William R. 
Thompson, Mr. George E. Alter, Judge James H. Gray, and Mr. John E. Mc- 
Kirdy, of Pittsburgh; the Honorable John S. Fisher of Indiana; Dr. Henry 
W. Temple of Washington; and Mr. James Gregg of Greensburg. A memorial 
of the late Benjamin Thaw was then read by Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger, Dr. 
John W. Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh read a paper on the career of 
Matthew Stanley Quay, and Governor John S. Fisher spoke informally on his 
reminiscences of the senator. 


The Department of History of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh was elected a sustaining institutional member of the society and twenty- 
one people were elected to active membership at the meeting on October 24. 
The new active members are: Demass E. Barnes, James P. Cassidy, Mrs. Philip 
W. Dempsey, Miss Mary I. Dethlefs, Dr. Frank B. Edmundson, John W. 
Harpster, Miss Etta J. Marcus, and Mrs. Annie E. Mayer, of Pittsburgh; 
Miss Mary D. McLane, Mrs. William S. Vance, and Mrs. Ernest Waltz, of 
Washington; Mrs. Joseph H. Barclay of Carnegie, A. John Dodds of Beaver 
Falls, Miss Jeannette Dickson of Canonsburg, Johnston L. Glass of Salina, Mrs. 
John M. Guthrie of Grove City, E. L. Mattern of Erie, James McDonald 
Miller of Waynesburg, W. W. Rinehart of Beaver, Mrs. Joseph C. Sibley of 
Franklin, and Miss Olive Randall of Morgantown, West Virginia. 


The society lost three members by death during the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30: Dr. William H. Mercur, July 16; Charles H. Kline, July 22; and 
Benjamin Thaw, August 19. All were residents of Pittsburgh. 


At the opening of the schools the custodian of the museum sent letters to all 
superintendents of schools in Allegheny County inviting them to arrange for 
visits of student-teacher groups to the museum. The response indicates that 
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many such visits will be made during the school year. Groups from other coun- 
ties will also be welcome, of course. The custodian desires to be notified about 
a week in advance of such visits in order that proper arrangements may be made 
and conflicts avoided. 


Material borrowed from the society’s museum collection was used for three 
exhibits outside the building during the summer. One of these was displayed in 
a window of Gimbel’s department store to advertise the play of the Cap and 
Gown Club of the University of Pittsburgh, another was installed as a window 
display at the Farmers Deposit National Bank, and the third was arranged in 
four rooms at Kaufmann’s department store. 


About 125 items from the extensive collection of museum objects presented 
to the society some years ago by the late Charles L. Armor of Laughlintown 
have been transferred to the custody of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch. As 
most of these objects came from Westmoreland County and illustrate aspects 
of life in that section, it is appropriate that they should be displayed in the 
branch’s museum at West Overton. 


Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, curator on the staff of the survey, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the society. 


The Reverend Alexander Daroczy, pastor of the Free Magyar Reformed 
Church of McKeesport and a graduate student in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed a fellow on the staff of the survey. He is making a 
study of Hungarian immigration. 


In connection with his research work in the Whiskey Insurrection, Dr. Bald- 
win made a trip in July that took him to Charlottesville, Virginia; Washington, 
D.C.; Annapolis and Baltimore, Maryland; Harrisburg and Philadelphia; 
Hartford, Connecticut; and Worcester, Massachusetts. Original documents or 
newspaper files containing material of importance on the subject were found 
in depositories in nearly all of these places. 


The director is giving a lecture course on the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania to a class of undergraduate and graduate students in the University of 
Pittsburgh. So far as is known, this is the first time such a course has been given 
in any educational institution. 


A dark room for photographic work and a storeroom for museum material 
have been constructed in the basement of the Historical Building. 


In an effort to stimulate and organize the teaching of local history, a group 
of over fifty teachers met under the auspices of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
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Branch of the society at West Overton on September 16. A proposal for a pro- 
gram of study on the early settlement of western Pennsylvania, the Whiskey 
Insurrection, and the coal and iron industry in this region was presented by 
the president of the branch, Mr. James Gregg, and county committees were 
appointed to promote its adoption. The Reverend Lawrence Bair of Greens- 
burg discussed the importance of local history and Dr. Alfred P. James read a 
paper on “The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American History.” 
After the meeting the group examined the museum of the branch and visited 
its Historical House. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


FRANKLIN F, HOLBROOK 


Additional letters and papers of John Thaw and of his son, William Thaw, 
were deposited with the society by Mr. Benjamin Thaw shortly before his 
death. The John Thaw papers include memorandum books containing in- 
voices of sales of merchandise and lists of goods shipped in 1799, 1800, and 
1801 and records of property and accounts from 1800 to 1866; receipts, bills, 
orders, and real-estate papers of the same period; yearly statements of accounts 
from 1799 to 1853; letter books and papers relative to Thaw’s shipping enter- 
prises from 1802 to 1805; and letters of 1808-36 concerning his connection 
with the Branch Bank at Pittsburgh. The papers of William Thaw consist 
mostly of letters of 1853 and 1854 concerning the Clarke and Thaw transpor- 
tation business; a letter book of the Union Transfer and Insurance Co. for 
1864-71; letters concerning the Third Presbyterian Church; and corre- 
spondence concerning the affairs of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
now the University of Pittsburgh. Other material presented consists of a large 
group of single issues of newspapers, pamphlets, and printed miscellany, con- 
taining material relating to the Thaw family and to civic affairs; a family Bible 
containing a written record of births, marriages, and deaths; a number of old 
keys to the Thaw residence on Smithfield Street; and a collection of Conti- 
nental currency. 


A most interesting patent on parchment issued and signed by William Penn 
on September 12, 1701, providing for the establishment and regulation of a 
market for the inhabitants of the lower parts of Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
has been presented to the society by Mrs. Lawrence Slade of New York in 
memory of her father, Mr. Benjamin Thaw. The patent, which was discov- 
ered in an antique shop near Mont-Saint-Michel, France, is endorsed as re- 
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corded in the rolls office at Philadelphia; and a photostatic copy of the record, 
which is now in the custody of the state land office at Harrisburg, has been ac- 
quired through the courtesy of Mrs. William R. Thompson. 


Miss Carrie W. Okey of Scarsdale, New York, has presented two contracts 
for leasing land in Perry Township, Armstrong County, in 1860. The prop- 
erty was leased to her father, General A. J. Warner of Marietta, Ohio, “with 
the exclusive right to all oil, salt or other mineral.” She has also presented a 
memorandum of several other oil and salt leases to land in Perry Township 
and in Madison and Toby townships in Clarion County. 


Transcripts of the records of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brownsville for 1849-58 have been added by Mr. Jesse Coldren to the col- 
lection of church records previously presented by him to the society. 


Reproductions of two documents in the Spanish archives relating to the 
Whiskey Insurrection have recently been acquired. They are dated December 
29, 1794, and January 8, 1795, and appear to be versions by Spanish officials in 
Louisiana of accounts received from David Bradford, a leader of the uprising, 
who fled to the Spanish colony. 


A seminar paper entitled “A Study of the Higher Education of Some Men 
Prominent in the Southwestern Counties of Pennsylvania, 1790-1810,” by 
Miss Mary Louise Walsh, a graduate student in the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been presented by the author. 


Two bound volumes of the Manor Valley News (Manor Station), 1891-93, 
and a copy of the fiftieth anniversary edition of the Republican Standard and 
Westmoreland Journal (Irwin), published March 20, 1931, have been pre- 
sented by Mr. W. A. Helman, editor of the Standard. 


The society’s file of the Pittsburgh Gazette has been augmented by photo- 
stats of the issues from April 12 to October 11, 1788, in the file of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

From Mr. B. M. McWilliams of Irwin the society has received a copy of 
volume 1, number 1, of Irwin’s first newspaper, the /rwin Times, published in 
July, 1868, by Mr. McWilliams when he was eleven years old; a copy of the 
Irwin Spray, the second newspaper in the region, also published by him, for 
September 3, 1875; and a clipping from the Republican Standard and West- 
moreland Journal (Irwin) of June 25, 1913, containing an interesting his- 
torical sketch of Irwin’s newspapers. 
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A copy of the Daily Evening Reporter (Washington, Pa.) for January 7, 
1881, containing an article on the Book of Mormon, and several interesting 
newspaper clippings on the same subject have been received from Miss Mary 
R. Purman of Pittsburgh. 


Recent additions to the library by gift include: Extracts from the Journal of 
Elizabeth Drinker (Philadelphia, 1889); Martha Bennett Phelps, Frances 
Slocum, the Lost Sister of Wyoming (Wilkes-Barre, 1915); and T'he Journal 
of Martha Pintard Bayard, London, 1794-1797 (New York, 1894), all pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Mellon Il; Official and Illustrated War Record ... in 
the Wars of the United States (Washington, D.C., 1898), given by the Pitts- 
burgh Y.W.C.A. through Mrs. W. W. McBane; a collection of Bradstreet’s 
and Dun & Co.’s commercial rating books for the period 1907-33, several 
copies, for the years 1930-33, of Bullinger’s Postal and Shippers Guide for 
the United States, Canada and Newfoundland, and twenty-three Pittsburgh 
directories, the earliest for 1898, presented by R. G. Dun & Co.; and Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopaedia covering the period from 1876 to 1883 (New York, 
1881-84), given by Mrs. W. H. Newmyer of Bellevue. 


The society is indebted to Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger for a copy of a rare 
pamphlet entitled Synopsis of the Proceedings of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania (Late Old Residents Association) during the first five 
Years (Pittsburgh, 1884. 39 p.). Strange to say, no copy of this pamphlet had 
been preserved in the society’s library. 

A notable addition to the library is Sally Hastings, Poems, on Different Sub- 
jects. To Which Is Added, a Descriptive Account of a Family Tour to the 
West; in the Year, 1800 (Lancaster, Pa., 1808). The account of the trip from 
Lancaster County over the Allegheny Mountains to Washington, Pennsylvania, 
is in the form of a letter and contains descriptive comments on the country 
traversed and on the towns and villages along the way, such as Carlisle, Ship- 
pensburg, Bedford, Greensburg, “a small Village, called M’Kee’s Port,” and 
Canonsburg. 


A group photograph of the members of the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange in 1872 
has been presented by Mr. Fleming Nevin through Mr. John E. Potter. 


Two photographs of the interior of Friendship Hill, the home of Albert 
Gallatin, and a photographic copy of a patent of Gallatin’s to land in Fayette 
County, dated February 1, 1788, are the gifts of Mrs. A. M. Sowers of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. From an additional group of photographs of Friend- 
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ship Hill, loaned by Mrs. Sowers, film reproductions and enlargements have 
been made by the society. 


Dr. Harry C. Westervelt has presented an old standing master clock, manu- 
factured by the Howard Company of Boston, originally used in the Pittsburgh 
fire-alarm office in Old City Hall. The clock was wound by a hand-crank; when 
it struck the hour an operator pressed an alarm that released: the clapper of the 
cast-iron fire-alarm bell, now outside the Historical Building. 


A bark spud used for forty years by Isaac Slack to procure tanbark in the 
forests of Elk, McKean, Warren, and Allegheny counties, and a “Bogardus 
Glass Ball,” patented April 10, 1877, said to have been invented by a Pitts- 
burgher for target shooting, are the gifts of Mr. Merton J. Deyo. 


Miss Elizabeth Davison of Wilkinsburg has presented a piece of homespun 
twill cloth woven by hand by her grandmother, Mrs. Samuel McCosh, a pro- 
fessional weaver of Finleyville, Washington County, about 1830. 


The controlling water wheel from the old Washington mill at Perryopolis 
has been presented to the society by Mr. John E. Potter. Mr. Potter has also 
given a Harper’s Ferry flintlock dated 1819, two bayonets, and a gun-cap case. 


The society is indebted to Mr. William E. Lincoln for the gift of several 


fine palms and ferns for decorative purposes. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Fifth Report of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, for the years 
1927-31 (126 p.), has recently been distributed. Among the activities re- 
corded are the marking of the routes of the Forbes expedition of 1758 and the 
Sullivan expedition of 1779; the marking of the site of Fort Allen or Truby’s 
Blockhouse in Westmoreland County and the birthplace of Jeremiah S. Black 
in Somerset County; and the erection of markers in Pittsburgh at the site of 
the Western State Penitentiary and in Washington County to commemorate 
the Whiskey Insurrection and the work of the Reverend John McMillan. The 
bulk of this report of the commission is devoted to two committee reports, both 
by Miss Frances Dorrance. From the report of the committee on the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the Sullivan expedition it appears that an extensive 
collection of transcripts and photostats of documents relating to this expedition 
and the contemporaneous Brodhead expedition up the Allegheny River was 
assembled by the committee with a view to ultimate publication. A list of these 
documents with information as to where they have been printed or where the 
originals are to be found is included. The report of the committee on archz- 
ology describes the work of the Pennsylvania Archeological Survey conducted 
by the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society in 1925 and 1926 and by 
the commission in subsequent years. This work included the assembling and 
mapping of data concerning archzological sites, the preparation of a partial 
bibliography of the Pennsylvania Indians, the recording of traditions, folk- 
lore, ceremonies, and customs of the Seneca Indians on the Allegheny Reserva- 
tion in New York and the Cornplanter Reservation in Pennsylvania and of 
the Shawnee Indians in Oklahoma, the investigation of the site of a fortified 
village near Kane in McKean County, and the promotion of the work carried 
on by the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in 1929 and 1930. 


It is expected that the first number of Pennsylvania History, the quarterly 
magazine of the new Pennsylvania Historical Association, will be issued in Jan- 
uary. Dr. Arthur C. Bining of the University of Pennsylvania is the editor and 
the magazine will be published for the association by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Anyone interested in joining the association and receiving its 
magazine should correspond with Miss Frances Dorrance, chairman of the 
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membership committee, in care of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety, Wilkes-Barre. 
Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, formerly of the division of manuscripts of the Li- 


brary of Congress, has been appointed archivist of the Pennsylvania State 


Library in the place of Dr. H. H. Shenk, retired. 


An exhaustive study of the history of New Jersey, financed by Mr. Lloyd W. 
Smith of Madison, New Jersey, is being prosecuted under the auspices of the 
department of history of Princeton University. The plan of the project calls 
first for the writing by trained scholars of monographs, based on the original 
sources, on phases or periods of the state’s history such as education, religion, 
every-day life, transportation, agriculture, the founding of East Jersey, New 
Jersey under the Articles of Confederation, and the like. These monographs are 
to be published as completed in a uniform series under the title of “Princeton 
History of New Jersey.” When the series is completed, it will be used as the 


basis for the writing of a general state history in from two to four volumes. 


An Institute of Legal History has been established in West Virginia Univer- 
sity by order of the board of governors “for the purpose of undertaking a survey 
of available material, promoting the preparation of bibliographical data, and en- 
couraging monographic research relating to the legal history of the state.” The 
institute is composed of representatives of the college of law and the depart- 
ments of history and political science, with Professor Charles H. Ambler of the 
history department as chairman and Mr. Robert T. Donley of the college of 
law as secretary, and a research assistant is to be appointed to prosecute the 
work, The first task “will be to locate, inventory and take steps to preserve all 
legal and semi-legal records relating to those counties established prior to 1800 
within the confines of what is now West Virginia,” and whenever possible the 


records will be concentrated in a central collection of archives at the university. 


An Indiana Records Council composed of representatives of libraries, his- 
torical agencies, educational institutions, and newspapers, together with inter- 
ested citizens, has recently been formed to promote the collection and preserva- 
tion of records of human activity, both of the past and of the present, in the 
state of Indiana. The term “records” is interpreted broadly to include not only 
official publications of state departments, counties, cities, and towns, but also 
publications of organizations such as schools, churches, and chambers of com- 
merce; records of industrial and financial corporations and transportation com- 
panies; biographies, genealogies, and directories; newspapers and magazines; 
local histories, atlases, and maps; and miscellaneous pamphlets, addresses, pro- 
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grams, and pictures. The council will promote the building up of a collection 
of all such material, both state and local, in the Indiana State Library and com- 
plete collections of local material in some depository in each community. An 
account of the organization and plans of the council is published in the /mdiana 
History Bulletin for September. 


“The First National Pastime in the Middle West,” by Theodore G. Gron- 
ert, in the Indiana Magazine of History for September treats of the military 
companies that flourished in the period from 1857 to 1860. 


The tercentenary of the founding of Maryland is to be marked by celebra- 
tions at St. Marys City, Annapolis, and Baltimore on June 20, 21, and 22, 
1934. One of the features of the celebration at Annapolis will be the dedication 
of a “Hall of Records, erected to preserve, and make available, colonial papers 
and documents.” 


The June issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains a study of 
“Land Policies and Administration in Colonial Maryland, 1753-1769,” by 
Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny College. The influence of the opening up of 
the upper Ohio Valley on the land policies of Maryland is indicated, and 
light is thrown on the motives that induced settlers to cross the mountains be- 
fore the eastern parts of the colonies were fully occupied. 


Possibilities for valuable work in the historical field from the museum point 
of view are suggested by the Amnual Report of the Trustees, for 1932, of the 
Museum of the City of New York (x, 75 p.). The purpose of this museum, as 
stated in the bulletin, is “to show by means of exhibits the growth and, develop- 
ment of New York City life from earliest times to the present.” Exhibits out- 
lining the history of the city, showing the changes in its appearance, and illus- 
trating specific phases of New York life are featured. 


A publication of the bureau of the census entitled Metropolitan Districts, 
Population and Area (Washington, D.C., 1932. 253 p.) contains maps and de- 
tailed statistics of the ninety-six districts in the United States that have a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand or more and contain a central city with a popula- 
tion of at least fifty thousand. The Pittsburgh district, with a population of 
1,95 3,668, is exceeded only by those of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Boston, and Detroit; and the only other districts with over a million 
population are those of St. Louis, San Francisco, and Cleveland. Pennsylvania 
and California are the only states in which two such districts are found. The 
Pittsburgh district includes all of Allegheny County except six northern and 
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three western townships, large sections of Westmoreland, Fayette, and Wash- 
ington counties, and a small portion of Beaver County. Less than half the pop- 
ulation of the district (669,817) is in the city of Pittsburgh—a situation 
that is paralleled in the larger districts only by Boston. The only other metro- 
politan districts in western Pennsylvania are those of Johnstown (147,611), 
Erie (129,817), and Altoona (114,232), but a small part of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district is in Pennsylvania. 


Among the theses submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the 
degree of master of arts at the University of Pittsburgh in the summer of 1933 
are the following: “Development of the Evening School and the Downtown 
Division of the University of Pittsburgh,” by Martha A. Brown; “The History 
of Grove City College,” by Marietta Dietrich; “The Attitude of the Gover- 
nors of the State of Pennsylvania toward Education from 1790 to 1834,” by 
Robert T. Laing; “Technology of American Textiles, 1790-1860,” by John 
W. Mochnick; “The Jewish Welfare Association of Pittsburgh,” by Charlotte 
H. Shapiro; and “The Socialist Party in the Election of 1932,” by William R. 
Spillman. Copies of all theses are deposited in the library of the university. 


The Flood Relief Commission appointed by Governor Beaver after the 
Johnstown flood engaged the late Professor John B. McMaster to write “a gen- 
eral history of the flood from a scientific standpoint” together with an account 
of the relief work, which it planned to publish as an official report. The plans 
were changed and the work was never completed, but several chapters have 
come into the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the first 
two of these, containing detailed accounts of the Johnstown and other floods in 
Pennsylvania in May, 1889, and of the relief work until the organization of 
the commission in June, have been published in the July and October issues 
of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Another article on 
“The Johnstown Flood,” by A. L. A. Himmelwright, who was an eyewitness 
of some of the events, appeared in Harper’s Magazine for September. 


An address on “Pioneer Medical Men of Western Pennsylvania’ was de- 
livered by Dr. Theodore Diller at a special service to mark the Feast of St. 
Luke in Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, on Sunday, October 15. The service 
was under the auspices of the Historical Society of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


” the series of historical articles on western Pennsylvania 


“Your Neighbors, 
communities in the Sunday Press by Kay Ryall, was continued throughout July, 


August, and September with sketches of Beaver, Greentree, Blairsville, 
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Rochester, Bradford Woods, West View, West Newton, Mt. Lebanon, Mones- 
sen, Washington (and Washington County), Indiana, Munhall, and Glassport. 


The Old Stone Manse in South Park, said to be more than 150 years old, 
has recently been restored by the Allegheny County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and during the summer months it was furnished with a collection of 
early American furniture and other objects donated for the purpose by club 
members. It is hoped that eventually the manse will be dedicated as a state 
shrine and that a permanent exhibit may be kept there. 


Much interesting historical material on Washington, Pennsylvania, is con- 
tained in the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary number of the Wash- 
ington Reporter, published on August 15. A facsimile reprint of the statement 
of ideals and principles printed in the first issue of the Reporter of August 15, 
1808, appears on the first page, and other pages are devoted to the history of 
the city’s manufacturing plants and oil and gas companies. Included is a special 
magazine section of forty-eight pages containing illustrated articles on the edu- 
cational, religious, legal, and political history of the city and county and on 
transportation, banks, the coal and glass industries, “Men Who Made the Re- 
porter, 1808-1933,” and “Historical Buildings of Early Days.” Among the 
illustrations are reproductions from early numbers of the paper and an inter- 
esting map of the original borough of Washington, incorporated on Feburary 
12, 1810. Most of the material was prepared by Mr. Earle R. Forrest. 


Sketches of certain phases of Westmoreland County history, including Indian 
history, the early settlers, Washington’s early military activities, the Brad- 
dock and Forbes campaigns, frontier forts, early Indian troubles, Pontiac’s Con- 
spiracy, Westmoreland County in the Revolution, the destruction of Hannas- 
town, the Whiskey Insurrection, and a biography of General Arthur St. Clair, 
appear in a series of articles, Old Westmoreland in History, published from 
January 17 to February 28 in the Independent-Odserver, issued semi-weekly 
at Scottdale. The sketches were prepared by Mr. James M. Rowe, then a stu- 
dent in the Scottdale High School and research correspondent of the East 
Huntingdon History Club. 


The life and traditions of the Indians, descendants of Chief Cornplanter, 
living on the Cornplanter reservation in Warren County, are described by Dor- 
othy P. Skinner in an article on “The Pennsylvania Seneca,” 
vania Archeologist for September. Another article in the same issue by Arthur 


Woodward deals with “Wampum and Its Uses.” 
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Church records and county archives have been extensively used by Harry M. 
Ludwick in the preparation of the History of Union United Presbyterian 
Church of Washington Township, Westmoreland County (Scottdale, 1933. 77 
p.). This pamphlet was issued in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the church. A bibliography of manuscript and published sources is ap- 


pended. 


The history of The Freeport Presbyterian Church, 1833-1933, is outlined 


by Mary De Bure McCurdy in an illustrated pamphlet in celebration of its cen- 
tennial (60 p.). 


An article on “Fort Necessity” by H. M. Smith, Jr., is published in the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography for July. The article was prepared 


at the request of the governor of Virginia for use at the dedication exercises of 
Fort Necessity Park on July 3 and 4, 1932. 





